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The ceremonies attending 
the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the twen- 
ty-sixth chief executive of 
the United States were characteristically 
American in that they displayed unlimited 
physical energy, somewhat obtrusive vivac- 
ity and altogether obvious sincerity. The 
weather was fine, the crowds were gaily clad 
and effervesced the liveliest of spirits, the 
cowboys whooped and “roped” negro 
youngsters in the streets to the delight of 
other youngsters (and some not so young), 
the Supreme Court justices looked grave and 
reverend, the soldiers advertised their chest 
dimensions, the bands blared and the drum- 
majors assumed airs that couldn’t be played 
by all the bands in creation. If the net 
effect was picturesque rather than impress- 
ive, no great harm could have been done. 
We are a good-natured, vivacious and hope- 
ful people, and there is no good reason why 
we should be as solemn as owls just because 
we are inaugurating our President—espe- 
cially such a President. 

The President’s inaugural address was like 
many of his other public pronouncements. 
There was nothing in particular the matter 
with it so far as its diction was concerned, 
and that at least is more than can be said 
of the kind of English used by certain of his 
not very remote predecessors. In other re- 
spects it is pretty certain not to rank as a 
profound or in any way a remarkable state 
paper. Indeed, critically considered, it is 
- chiefly a collection of more or less related 
political platitudes, of the sort with which 
the country became familiar under the ad- 
ministration of President McKinley. It is 
astonishing how many of these Jack Buns- 
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bianisms a real President may propound ap- 
parently without even touching the sense of 
humor of most of his listeners. It was the 
beloved McKinley himself who once, in so 
many words, solemnly called the attention 
of Congress to the fact that ‘‘so long as the 
expenditures of the Government exceeded its 
receipts, the national treasury would show a 
deficit.’” As to Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances, 
the Baltimore Evening Herald remarks: 


The message is evidently the production offa 
man who takes himself and his duties very 
seriously. ‘‘Our responsibility is heavy,’ he 
says warningly, dinadk he has been willing to take 
on a new one every day. ‘‘Toward all other 
nations, large and small, our attitude must be one 
of cordial and sincere friendship,’’ but we must 
be strong enough to impress them with our 
cordiality and friendliness. A battleship is a 
modern ode to friendship. Most of 
what he says in regard to the American outlook 
and mission, if we can say a nation has a mission, 
is admirable, and represents the ideal an American 
will readily subscribe to. In spite of the Presi- 
dent’s use of strong language, his periods are often 
without real emphasis, and at times there is a sus- 
picion that superficialities rather than inner essen- 
tialsengagehisattention. This weakness i is illus- 
trated by the following comparison: ‘‘ There is no 
good reason why we should fear the future, but 
there is every reason why we should face it 
seriously, neither hidingfrom ourselves the gravity 
of the problems before us nor fearing to approach 
these problems with unbending, unflinching pur- 

ose to solve them aright,’ said the President. 
Liacets said: ‘‘Nothing is settled until it is 
settled right.” Roosevelt has the strong words, 
Lincoln the strength of thought. But, however 
one may, under the compulsion of duty, point out 
the weak spotsin the President’s performances, 
the man remains to us all as one of the strongest 
and best-liked figures in American history. 


And the Boston Transcript has this to say 
of one of the good points made by the Presi- 
dent: 


————— 
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The President in speaking of the qualities 
essential to citizenship aptly says that it is not 
sufficient that the people should exercise their 
virtues in crises of the national existence, but 
should bring them to the discharge of their 
ordinary civic duties. He believes rather in a 
level of good performance of citizenship than in 
sporadic manifestations called into being by 
emergencies. An emergency virtue is not enough. 
Here he reads a lesson that is not new, and brings 
forward a precept often presented before, and yet 
one that ought not to grow stale by repetition. 


The Fifty-eighth Congress 
adjourned at noon on March 
4, in none too good odor 
with the people generally, if 
we are to accept the estimates of its work 
expressed by newspapers of all nominal 
party affiliations. Most of the real odium 
which the body as a whole must bear is due 
to the deliberate and barefaced attempt of 
the House to steal from the public treasury 
$145,000 or so, as mileage, hypothetically 
used during the now notorious ‘‘construct- 
ive,’ or imaginary, recess, between the ad- 
journment of the extra session and the as- 
sembling of the next session at the same 
instant—that is, at noon of December 7, 1903. 
The Senate blocked this downright and 
brazen attempt to rob the public till by re- 
turning to the House the bill appropriating 
these ‘‘traveling expenses,’’ not one penny 
of which was or could have been paid out by 
the Representatives, and taxpayers may 
well be thankful for that service. But it is 
well enough to remember at the same time 
that, in view of the report of the Senate’s 
Judiciary Committee, declaring that there 
can be no such thing as a ‘“‘constructive re- 
cess,”’ the Senate could not have taken any 
other stand without making itself ridiculous, 
as well as party to the crime planned by the 
House. And it is also well not to forget the 
bearing which this decision of the Judiciary 
Committee has upon the Senate’s silly, if not 
reprehensible, opposition to a certain appoint- 
ment made by the President. In the light 
of these considerations, therefore, it may not 
be entirely malicious to detect a fly in the 
ointment of the Senate’s virtuous refusal to 
be implicated in the mileage grab. 

Of that utterly indefensible performance, 
the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) says: 

There is something inexpressibly sordid and 
repulsive in the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives Thursday night to divide among its members 
constructive mileage to the amount of $145,000, 


to which they are not entitled. It was cowardly 
on the part of the house, in the closing hours of 
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the session, to attempt a grab it had not dared 
to make a year earlier. . . The house took 
up and discussed this question in January, 1904. 
There were many members who favored the 
mileage steal, but they did not dare to vote it. 
There was to be an election in the fall, and mem- 
bers did not wish to go before their constituents 
with government money to which they were not 
entitled in their pockets. Therefore 167 members 
voted against the mileage grab, and not one for it. 
The men who were timid in January, 1904, were 
bold and brazen in March, 1905, after the election 
7 The incident is disheartening. It shows 
how much more the chosen representatives of the 
people care for a little money than they do for the 
good opinion of the public. They are ready to 
dip their hands into the national treasury if they 
can do so without incurring the risk of being 
indicted. 
And the New York Sun (Rep.) is no less 


severe: 

No claim, moral or legal, exists for one dollar 
of travelling expense when there was no travelling 
and could be no travelling. The whole theory of 
the constructive recess, set up for political 
reasons by ingenious executive mathematicians 
and metaphysicians at a time of executive 
emergency, has just been demolished by the 
Senate committee’s report on the subject, pre- 
pared by Mr. Spooner. Yet, even if metaphysics 
tolerated the idea of the infinitesimal recess, 
ordinary honesty and a decent regard for public 
opinion would forbid its employment as a pretext 
for the transfer of public money from the 
Treasury to pockets of the trustees of that 
public money by the votes of those trustees. 
The transaction is as infamously immoral as the 

rab which distinguished the last hours of the 
‘orty-second Congress. 

This is the burden of journalistic comment 
in this incident, and in many States news- 
papers printed in black-face type, under 
some such caption as ‘The Roll of Dis- 
honor,” the names of the State’s Repre- 
sentatives who voted for the grab. It will 
behoove voters everywhere to make careful 
note of these names, and to recall, when next 
any one of them appears on a ballot, this 
deliberate attempt to loot the treasury of the 


United States. 





As to the achievements of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
taken as a whole, there 
seems to be a general tend- 
ency to damn them with some faint praise. 
The New York Tribune, which, of course, can 
be depended upon to support any Repub- 
lican administration, remarks that the Con- 
gress ‘“‘cannot fairly be judged by what it 


Other Achieve- 
ments of the 58th 
Congress 


accomplished or failed to accomplish at the 
last session,’’ and continues: 
Its full two years’ record must be considered 
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and credit must be given it for many substantial 
and not a few notable achievements. During its 
life the Cuban reciprocity treaty was ratified and 
advantageous commercial relations with Cuba 
were finally established. An Isthmian Canal 
treaty with Colombia was ratified and, following 
the rejection of that instrument by the Colombian 
Senate and the secession of Panama, a canal 
treaty with the new Isthmian republic was ap- 
proved and legislation was enacted in prepara- 
tion for the construction of an interoceanic water- 
way under the undivided control and ownership 
of the United States. This last result alone 
would give historical distinction to the work of 
any Congress. In itself the last session’s record 
seems rather barren and commonplace. No 
measure of the first magnitude was put through 
the two houses. But in the crush of routine 
business—becoming more inexorable every year 
—little chance is left nowadays at the short 
session for the consideration of far-reaching 
legislative projects. 

On the other hand, the Springfield Repub- 
lican (ind.) says: 

The Fifty-eighth Congress which expired last 
week by constitutional limitation, leaves behind a 
record about as empty of positive and worthy 
achievement as it is full of the noisome breath of 
scandal and corruption. Important questions 
have obtruded themselves, but they have been for 
the most part negatived. Nothing in the way of 
tariff revision, or currency reconstruction, or rail- 


way rate regulation, or trust regulation, or any- 
thing else of a character likely to affect or disturb 
syndicated capital in its progressive ascendency 


over the industry of the nation. Reciprocity in 
other directions has gone the way of tariff amend- 
ment in other directions. Public expenditue has 
been strongly maintained in the face of falling 
revenues, and economy, wherever it has found a 
voice, has been applied to projects of peace in 
order that a jingo extravagance may riot the more 
freely about the public treasury; while treaties of 
arbitration failas the policyof building the biggest 
navy on earth proceeds on its expensive course. 
Only one conspicuous constructive act stands to 
the credit of the departing Congress, and that 
came as a matter of course—the purchase of the 
Panama canal property and the enactment 
providing for its construction. The Fifty-eighth 
Congress, however, will longest be remembered for 
the scandalous disclosures affecting its member- 
ship in relation to the postal service “grafting,” 
to public land frauds, to public contracts and to 
various other activities in the way of turning 
official position to the account of private profit. 
And the Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.), taking 
about the same view, says: 

It may be a hasty judgment, but speaking 
from memory at the close of the last session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress we are unable to recall any 
session of Congress that has as pitiful a record to 
show of work performed in proportion to the 
opportunities of work. . he one [meas- 
ure] of which the need was least evident has been 
granted in part. The others have been shelved 
or stifled. The nearest to a constructive measure 
that has been passed was that authorizing the 
guarantee of railroad bonds in the Philippines, a 
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subject which despite old experience seems to 
touch an especial chord in the hearts of our 
legislators. 

Speaking of the many measures, action 
upon which was defeated, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.) remarks that “‘for the 
most part, the country is none the worse off 
in escaping ill-considered legislation,’’ and 
continues: 

One of the encouraging features of the session 
just closed has been the disposition of each house 
to assert its own discretionary power and to 
resent dictation from the other or from any out- 
sidesource. Itis this surrender of discretion that 
has weakened the authority of the popular branch 
and thus magnified the importance of the Senate, 
which is always more careful of its own pre- 
rogative. Toward the close of the session, how- 
ever, the House showed more independence of 
judgment, and the failure of two or three im- 
portant measures through disagreement is a much 
more wholesome sign than the prompt execution 
of a party programme. One of these failures has 
a peculiar effect in that the territory known as the 
Canal Zone is left without any legalized form of 
government, the scheme originally provided hav- 
ing expired with the Congress that enacted it. In 
effect, it simply authorized the President to 
administer the zone provisionally, and the neglect 
of Congress to provide otherwise will doubtless be 
held to authorize a continuation of the same 
system. This is the only disagreement that will 
cause any inconvenience. The new States can 
afford to wait for admission to the Union, and 
most of the other measures that failed will be 
distinctly improved by longer consideration. 


ca The Santo Domingo pro- 
Opposition to the tocol was naiedl th en 
Santo Domingo senate on March 10 by the 
Treaty Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which had approved it only after 
considerable amendment, and then by a 
strict party vote. From that date it has 
occupied virtually all of the attention of 
the Senate, but though much of this con- 
sideration has been carried on in executive 
session, enough has become known about 
the spirit of the examination and the char- 
acter of the opposition, to make it seem 
unlikely, at the time of this writing, that 
the document will be approved at the 
present session. Well informed Washington 
correspondents declare that purely partizan 
opposition to the protocol plus honest mis- 
givings about the general policy it stands 
for, are strengthened bya desire on the part 
of the Senators as Senators in this way to 
rebuke the President for his failure, as they 
believe, to give full recognition to senatorial 
prerogatives, and thereby to weaken his 
popular prestige. On the other hand, it is 
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The President in speaking of the qualities 
essential to citizenship aptly says that it is not 
sufficient that the people should exercise their 
virtues in crises of the national existence, but 
should bring them to the discharge of their 
ordinary civic duties. He believes rather in a 
level of good performance of citizenship than in 
sporadic manifestations called into being by 
emergencies. An emergency virtue is not enough. 
Here he reads a lesson that is not new, and brings 
forward a precept often presented before, and yet 
one that ought not to grow stale by repetition. 


The Fifty-eighth Congress 
adjourned at noon on March 
4, in none too good odor 
with the people generally, if 
we are to accept the estimates of its work 
expressed by newspapers of all nominal 
party affiliations. Most of the real odium 
which the body as a whole must bear is due 
to the deliberate and barefaced attempt of 
the House to steal from the public treasury 
$145,000 or so, as mileage, hypothetically 
used during the now notorious ‘“‘construct- 
ive,’’ or imaginary, recess, between the ad- 
journment of the extra session and the as- 
sembling of the next session at the same 
instant—that is, at noon of December 7, 1903. 
The Senate blocked this downright and 
brazen attempt to rob the public till by re- 
turning to the House the bill appropriating 
these ‘‘traveling expenses,’’ not one penny 
of which was or could have been paid out by 
the Representatives, and taxpayers may 
well be thankful for that service. But it is 
well enough to remember at the same time 
that, in view of the report of the Senate’s 
Judiciary Committee, declaring that there 
can be no such thing as a “‘constructive re- 
cess,”’ the Senate could not have taken any 
other stand without making itself ridiculous, 
as well as party to the crime planned by the 
House. And it is also well not to forget the 
bearing which this decision of the Judiciary 
Committee has upon the Senate’s silly, if not 
reprehensible, opposition to a certain appoint- 
ment made by the President. In the light 
of these considerations, therefore, it may not 
be entirely malicious to detect a fly in the 
ointment of the Senate’s virtuous refusal to 
be implicated in the mileage grab. 

Of that utterly indefensible performance, 
the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) says: 

There is something inexpressibly sordid and 
repulsive in the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives Thursday night to divide among its members 
constructive mileage to the amount of $145,000, 


to which they are not entitled. It was cowardly 
on the part of the house, in the closing hours of 
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the session, to attempt a grab it had not dared 
to make a year earlier. . The house took 
up and discussed this question in January, 1904. 
There were many members who favored the 
mileage steal, but they did not dare to vote it. 
There was to be an election in the fall, and mem- 
bers did not wish to go before their constituents 
with government money to which they were not 
entitled in their pockets. Therefore 167 members 
voted against the mileage grab, and not one for it. 
The men who were timid in January, 1904, were 
bold and brazen in March, 1905, after the election 
. . Theincident is disheartening. It shows 
how much more the chosen representatives of the 
people care for a little money than they do for the 
good opinion of the public. They are ready to 
dip their hands into the national treasury if they 
can do so without incurring the risk of being 
indicted. 
And the New York Sun (Rep.) is no less 


severe: 

No claim, moral or legal, exists for one dollar 
of travelling expense when there was no travelling 
and could be no travelling. The whole theory of 
the constructive recess, set up for political 
reasons by ingenious executive mathematicians 
and metaphysicians at a time of executive 
emergency, has just been demolished by the 
Senate committee’s report on the subject, pre- 
pared by Mr. Spooner. Yet, even if metaphysics 
tolerated the idea of the infinitesimal recess, 
ordinary honesty and a decent regard for public 
opinion'would forbid its employment as a pretext 
for the transfer of public money from the 
Treasury to pockets of the trustees of that 
public money by the votes of those trustees. 
The transaction is as infamously immoral as the 

rab which distinguished the last hours of the 
‘orty-second Congress. 

This is the burden of journalistic comment 
in this incident, and in many States news- 
papers printed in black-face type, under 
some such caption as ‘‘The Roll of Dis- 
honor,” the names of the State’s Repre- 
sentatives who voted for the grab. It will 
behoove voters everywhere to make careful 
note of these names, and to recall, when next 
any one of them appears on a ballot, this 
deliberate attempt to loot the treasury of the 


United States. 





As to the achievements of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
taken as a whole, there 
seems to be a general tend- 
ency to damn them with some faint praise. 
The New York Tribune, which, of course, can 
be depended upon to support any Repub- 
lican administration, remarks that the Con- 
gress ‘“‘cannot fairly be judged by what it 
accomplished or failed to accomplish at the 
last session,” and continues: 

Its full two years’ record must be considered 
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and credit must be given it for many substantial 
and not a few notable achievements. During its 
life the Cuban reciprocity treaty was ratified and 
advantageous commercial relations with Cuba 
were finally established. An Isthmian Canal 
treaty with Colombia was ratified and, following 
the rejection of that instrument by the Colombian 
Senate and the secession of Panama, a canal 
treaty with the new Isthmian republic was ap- 
proved and legislation was enacted in prepara- 
tion for the construction of an interoceanic water- 
way under the undivided control and ownership 
of the United States. This last result alone 
would give historical distinction to the work of 
any Congress. In itself the last session’s record 
seems rather barren and commonplace. No 
measure of the first magnitude was put through 
the two houses. But in the crush of routine 
business—becoming more inexorable every year 
—little chance is left nowadays at the short 
session for the consideration of far-reaching 
legislative projects. 

On the other hand, the Springfield Repub- 
lican (Ind.) says: 

The Fifty-eighth Congress which expired last 
week by constitutional limitation, leaves behind a 
record about as empty of positive and worthy 
achievement as it is full of the noisome breath of 
scandal and corruption. Important questions 
have obtruded themselves, but they have been for 
the most part negatived. Nothing in the way of 
tariff revision, or currency reconstruction, or rail- 
way rate regulation, or trust regulation, or any- 
thing else of a character likely to affect or disturb 
syndicated capital in its progressive ascendency 
over the industry of the nation. Reciprocity in 
other directions has gone the way of tariff amend- 
ment in other directions. Public expenditue has 
been strongly maintained in the face of falling 
revenues, and economy, wherever it has found a 
voice, has been applied to projects of peace in 
order that a jingo extravagance may riot the more 
freely about the public treasury; while treaties of 
arbitration failas the policyof building the biggest 
navy on earth proceeds on its expensive course. 
Only one conspicuous constructive act stands to 
the credit of the departing Congress, and that 
came as a matter of course—the purchase of the 
Panama canal property and the enactment 
providing for its construction. The Fifty-eighth 
Congress, however, will longest be remembered for 
the scandalous disclosures affecting its member- 
ship in relation to the postal service ‘‘ grafting,’ 
to public land frauds, to public contracts and to 
various other activities in the way of turning 
official position to the account of private profit. 
And the Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.), taking 
about the same view, says: 

It may be a hasty judgment, but speaking 
from memory at the close of the last session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress we are unable to recall any 
session of Congress that has as pitiful a record to 
show of work rst ga in proportion to the 
opportunities of work. he one [meas- 
ure] of which the need was least evident has been 
granted in part. The others have been shelved 
or stifled. The nearest to a constructive measure 
that has been passed was that authorizing the 
guarantee of railroad bonds in the Philippines, a 
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subject which despite old experience seems to 
touch an especial chord in the hearts of our 
legislators. 

Speaking of the many measures, action 
upon which was defeated, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.) remarks that ‘‘for the 
most part, the country is none the worse off 
in escaping ill-considered legislation,”” and 
continues: 

One of the encouraging features of the session 
just closed has been the disposition of each house 
to assert its own discretionary power and to 
resent dictation from the other or from any out- 
sidesource. Itis this surrender of discretion that 
has weakened the authority of the popular branch 
and thus magnified the importance of the Senate, 
which is always more careful of its own pre- 
rogative. Toward the close of the session, how- 
ever, the House showed more independence of 
judgment, and the failure of two or three im- 
portant measures through disagreement is a much 
more wholesome sign than the prompt execution 
of a party programme. One of these failures has 
a peculiar effect in that the territory known as the 
Canal Zone is left without any legalized form of 
government, the scheme originally provided hav- 
ing expired with the Congress that enacted it. In 
effect, it simply authorized the President to 
administer the zone provisionally, and the neglect 
of Congress to provide otherwise will doubtless be 
held to authorize a continuation of the same 
system. This is the only disagreement that will 
cause any inconvenience. The new States can 
afford to wait for admission to the Union, and 
most of the other measures that failed will be 
distinctly improved by longer consideration. 


as The Santo Domingo pro- 
Opposition * the tocol was reported to vthe 
Santo Domingo senate on March 10 by the 
Treaty Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which had approved it only after 
considerable amendment, and then by a 
strict party vote. From that date it has 
occupied virtually all of the attention of 
the Senate, but though much of this con- 
sideration has been carried on in executive 
session, enough has become known about 
the spirit of the examination and the char- 
acter of the opposition, to make it seem 
unlikely, at the time of this writing, that 
the document will be approved at the 
present session. Well informed Washington 
correspondents declare that purely partizan 
opposition to the protocol plus honest mis- 
givings about the general policy it stands 
for, are strengthened bya desire on the part 
of the Senators as Senators in this way to 
rebuke the President for his failure, as they 
believe, to give full recognition to senatorial 
prerogatives, and thereby to weaken his 
popular prestige. On the other hand, it is 


ne 
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said that the President believes that a large 
part of the opposition bespeaks the Sen- 
ate’s disapproval of his schemes for tariff 
reform, railroad legislation and his general 
attitude toward corporations, matters which, 
it is declared by Mr. Roosevelt’s friends, he 
is determined to press at the next session of 
Congress. In a general way the protocol 
provides that the United States shall under- 
take the payment of the foreign and domes- 
tic debts of the Dominican Republic, since 
that country is unable to meet these obliga- 
tions, and is thereby threatened by its for- 
eign creditors in a way which arouses the 
apprehensions of the United States. In 
order to do this, the United States are to 
conduct the custom-houses of Santo Do- 
mingo, paying 45 per cent. of the revenues 
to the Dominican Government and applying 
the remainder to the liquidation of the 
debts in question. It is also expressly pro- 
vided that the protocol shall be presented 
to the Senate for its approval, a provision 
which was omitted in the drawing up of 
the Dillingham-Sanchez ‘‘agreement’”’ of 
January 21, to the amazement and indigna- 
tion of the Senate. As to this seeming in- 
tention to ignore the Senate, however, 
Secretary Hay has since said: ‘It was 
never for a moment contemplated that there 
would not be submitted to the United States 
Senate, at the proper time, for its considera- 
tion, a protocol or treaty embodying the 
essential features of the agreement signed 
on the 21st of January at Santo Domingo 
City, which agreement was signed at that 
time for the purpose of meeting the require- 
ments of certain political conditions at 
Santo Domingo and avoiding further dis- 
order and bloodshed. The action of our 
representative in this respect was approved.” 
As to this defense, the New York Evening 
Post asks: 

What were these conditions? Was a counter- 
revolution impending, and was Morales in danger 
of being upset unless he could persuade the 
people that the United States had undertaken to 
protect him? That would be a good enough 
reason for him, but what a remarkable defence it 
is of our action! We have no business to meddle 
in any way with the “ political conditions’’ of 
another republic, and to do it by false pretence is 
but to inflame the fault. 


Although the opposition to the protocol 
doubtless includes partizanship, vindictive- 
ness and even resentment, by some Sena- 
tors, to the President’s proposed reforms 
which would affect corporations, there is 
no question that the precedent which such 
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a treaty would establish arouses honest and 
intelligent apprehensions. If we are to as- 
sume this attitude toward Santo Domingo, 
we cannot evade the responsibility of taking 
the same position in the case of every other 
Latin-American republic. And this is the 
President’s dictum. But how about the 
Argentine Republic, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica and Honduras? Every one of 
these countries is in debt; Honduras has 
been so for thirty-one vears, the amount of 
her indebtedness, including interest, now 
being more than $20,000,000. And it is 
declared that not a single honest effort has 
been made by that country to come to terms 
with her creditors. Are we to assume the 
rdle of debt collector in these countries, 
whether they like it or not? For reasons 
as yet none too fuily explained, the existing 
Dominican Government is willing we should 
act in this capacity, butit is a moral cer- 
tainty, from present indications, that Venez- 
uela, for example, would fight rather than 
accept such a guardianship, and little else 
could be expected of such a nation as the 
Argentine Republic. And if we are to as- 
sume this responsibility after the fact of 
debts having been incurred, ought we not, 
in justice to ourselves, have something to 
say about proposed financial transactions? 

These and some other aspects of the 
“‘new’’ Monroe doctrine we shall discuss 
more fully in the next issue of CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 


Kansas Rises The recent remarkable out- 
Against the burst of wrath in Kansas 
Standard Oil against the Standard Oil 
Company Company is due to a situ- 


ation the precise significance of which 
has been but very imperfectly indicated 
by most of the newspapers here in the 
East. And therefore there has been a 
tendency to account for the various radical 
steps of the Kansas Legislature—and no- 
tably the provision for a State refinery—by 
attributing them to ‘‘ Populistic”’ agitation, 
presumably of a spirit similar to that which 
has appeared at other times in the politics of 
the Sunflower State. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that the recent agitation is essentially 
economic, rather than political, in its 
significance, and that the Standard Oil 
Company itself is responsible for that start- 
ling explosion of popular protest against its 
methods which, for the time being at least, 
has augmented and unified a powerful 
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“radical” element throughout the State. 
Chiefly from a detailed account of the situa- 
tion, as supplied to the Boston Transcript by 
its correspondent at Topeka, we glean the 
following history of the case. 

For twenty years the presence of oil in the 
southeastern counties had been known, but 
the deposits were not worked because of the 
lack of sufficient capital. The production 
increased slowly during the nineties, and 
then, with the better times, very rapidly. 
In 1900, the production was 91,294 barrels; 
iN IgoI, 169,197; in 1902, 322,023; in 1903, 
1,018,199; in 1904, 5,670,000. During the 
first half of January, at the end of which 
period the active production ceased, the 
average daily production was 23,203, or 
more than the production for an entire year 
a decade ago. This industry represented 
almost entirely the capital of small investors 
backing small companies, and these producers 
now assert that the Standard Oil Company, 
which actually owns only a few of the 
4,000 or so oil-wells in the State, encouraged 
this production. In Kansas, the Standard 
operates under the name of the Prairie Oil and 
Gas Company, and pretends only to buy and 
refine oil. For this purpose it has built 
tanks having an aggregate capacity of 
5,000,000 barrels, together with more than 
300 miles of pipe-line which connect the 
various fields with the company’s refineries 
at Kansas City and Neodesha. And it has 
under way another line eastward toward the 
main refinery at Whiting, Ind. Further- 
more, its agents have taken pains to familiar- 
ize themselves with the details of each 
producing company’s business. In the mean- 
time there has been built but a single in- 
dependent refinery in the State, the one at 
Humboldt, which can handle only about 200 
barrels a day. 

The rapid increase in production of oil in 
Kansas about a year ago brought about a 
situation the like of which had appeared in 
the previous history of the Standard Oil 
Company, and wrought the usual results in 
its policy. The company declared that it 
could not handle the increased supply of oil 
until the eastward pipe-line was completed, 
and forthwith there was a slump in the price 
of crude oil. In 1903, the price of oil at the 
Neodesha refinery fluctuated between $1.14 
and $1.38 a barrel. In 1904 the price 
dropped to 82 cents a barrel, and last 
January ten cents more was lopped off. The 
decrease in Indiana at the same time was 
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only six cents; the margin in the price of oil 
in Indiana in 1904 was thirty-four cents; in 
Kansas it was fifty-six cents; hence the 
claim of the Kansas producers that the 
Standard was trying to crush them. Says 
the Transcript’s correspondent: ‘‘The mass 
of the people demand its head. The oil- 
producers want to forfeit its charter. It is 
a gigantic trust-crushing movement. If 
there were a political campaign on just now 
and the State had a party identified with 
this anti-Standard movement, it would be as 
victorious as was the old farmers’ alliance.” 

It is altogether too early as yet to gauge 
the probable effectiveness of the various 
steps which have been taken in Kansas 
looking toward the combating of this 
powerful monopoly, but the more im- 
portant of them may at least be mentioned 
at this time. To begin with, a bill has been 
enacted authorizing the building of a State- 
owned oil-refinery plant, for which $210,000 
is appropriated; and there is an additional 
appropriation of $200,000 for buying oil. 
The bill provides for a “branch penitentiary,”’ 
to be built at Peru. This institution is to be 
a refinery, but it is designated a penitentiary 
in order to evade the constitutional provision 
that the State shall not engage in business or 
manufacturing. It is estimated that about 
fifty convicts would be employed; the re- 
mainder of the employees would be skilled 
workmen hired by the State. The Supreme 
Court must pass on the legality of the law 
providing for the funding of this enterprise 
by the sale of State bonds, and it remains 
to be seen whether the court will sustain 
the ‘“‘branch penitentiary” subterfuge. A 
law declaring pipe-lines to be common carriers 
has also been enacted, and an ‘“‘anti-dis- 
crimination”’ law which aims to prevent 
discrimination in dealing with public utilities 
has also been passed. A stringent railroad 
law regulating rates has been passed by the 
Senate, and at the time of this writing seems 
likely to be approved by the House. Further- 
more, at the request of Representative 
Campbell, of Kansas, Congress requested 
President Roosevelt to order an investiga- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company’s opera- 
tions, particularly in Kansas, and the Presi- 
dent has instructed Commissioner Garfield 
to proceed with such an investigation. 
And finally (on March 2) Attorney-General 
Coleman of Kansas filed suit in the Su- 
preme Court, asking that a receiver be 
appointed for the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
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pany (the Kansas branch of the Standard) 
because of various violations of the law, such 
as failure to report as to the solvency of the 
concern, and failure to pay a charter fee to 
the State. 





Another illustration of the 
effect of bad leadership in 

| Results of 4 labor organizations was Are 

Foolish Strike i, the utter failure of the 
strike of subway and elevated railroad em- 
ployees in New York City last month. The 
strike was begun, with aimost no warning to 
the public, early on the morning of March 
7, and naturally caused much inconvenience, 
for during that day and the next the service 
on the subway and elevated lines, used by 
something like 200,000 persons daily, was 
inadequate and irregular. But neither sys- 
tem was actually ‘‘tied up,’”’ and as the serv- 
ice improved steadily, it was obvious even 
on the second day of the strike that the 
employees would lose. About 5,o00 men, 
comprising all kinds of employes, from motor- 
men to porters, quit work. The labor or- 
ganizations concerned were the local di- 
visions of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen (made up of the motormen 
on the two systems), and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, composed of the ticket agents, 
guards and all other employees. There had 
been more or less audible mutterings of dis- 
content from the men during the fall and 
winter, and their leaders, William L. Jencks, 
representing the motormen, and George E. 
Pepper, for the other employees, had held 
conferences with Mr. Belmont and other 
officers of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, which controls the elevated and 
subway lines. But not until the afternoon 
of the 6th, when the labor leaders presented 
their ultimatum, did the big city become 
more than half aware that the situation was 
serious, and there were plenty of evidences 
the next morning that a large percentage 
of the city’s inhabitants had been taken 
unawares. Persons who are not familiar 
with the geography of New York can 
scarcely appreciate the degree of injury to 
business and the amount of personal exas- 
peration caused by any serious interference 
with its transit’ systems. And it appeared, 
furthermore, that some of the demands of 
the strikers were none too reasonable, 
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while it seemed obvious that the temper of 
their leaders was rather arrogant and dicta- 
torial. Therefore, as it turned out, public 
sympathy, that deciding factor in any 
strike, was from the first pretty largely on 
the side of the company. 


The bad leadership was shown chiefly in 
the temper of the strike leaders, and in the 
peremptory form in which their demands 
were submitted. These demands were for 
the elimination of the existing physical 
examination of motormen and other em- 
ployees, and the substitution of a “‘practical”’ 
road test; for nine hours of work and runs 
of not more than too miles a day for motor- 
men; nine hours for all other employees, 
except tower-men, and eight hours for them; 
and ten per cent. increase in pay for all 
employees, excepting motormen. When 
these and the other demands constituting 
the ultimatum were submitted to General- 
Manager Hedley of the Interborough Com- 
pany, he asked for time to present them to 
his superiors and the directors, but this 
request was refused by Pepper and Jencks, 
and the men were ordered out on strike. 
The most surprising and discreditable fea- 
ture of the strike was the fact that in sup- 
porting it, the motormen broke the agree- 
ment they made with the company last 
September, and which was to hold for two 
years. As a result of this, Grand-Chief 
Warren S. Stone, of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, declared the strike to 
be ‘‘in direct violation of our laws,’’ ordered 
“loyal members’”’ to return to work at once, 
and afterward revoked the charter of the 
local organization. These steps served 
only to discredit still further the motormen, 
many of whom had grown gray in the serv- 
ice of the company, only to lose their posi- 
tions through stupid leadership. For Chief 
Stone himself declared that the Brotherhood 
as such ‘‘had no differences with the Inter- 
borough Company that could not have been 
adjusted in the proper manner,” and added: 
‘“*This is the first time in the history of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers that 
our members have repudiated their agree- 
ment with any railroad.” A similar state- 
ment disapproving of the strike on the 
ground that it was ordered without con- 
sulting the responsible officers of the gen- 
eral organization, was made by W. D. 
Mahon, President of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees. Mr. Mahon said he believed the 
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differences could have been adjusted with- 
out a strike, and that, at all events, since 
his organization was punctilious about 
keeping its agreements, it could not act 
in concert with any body of workmen who 
were breaking an agreement. These two 
views of the strike are sufficient to stamp it 
as ill-considered, if not worse, and justify, 
as we believe, our condemnation of the 
leadership that brought it about. And the 
entire affair is regrettable, because its in- 
fluence may stultify the always rather diffi- 
cult matter of establishing confidence and 
fairness as between employers and em- 
ployees. 





Congress received from Pres- 


eae ey ident Roosevelt on March 3 
Beef Trust the report on the beef trust 


prepared afterseveral months 
of investigation by James R. Garfield, Com- 
missioner of Corporations, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The inves- 
tigation was ordered to be made about a year 
ago by the House, as the result of repeated 
and savage attacks upon the combination of 
meat-packing concerns which, it was de- 
clared, constituted one of the very worst 
trusts in the country. The general public 
was therefore somewhat taken aback by 
Commissioner Garfield’s report, the tenor of 
which differed radically from the character- 
izations of the so-called trust that had been 
freely and frequently set forth in even the 
more conservative newspapers. What Mr. 
Garfield’s report showed may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


That the six packing companies—Armour & 
Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., the National 
oe Company, the Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger Company and the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany—slaughtered in the year 1903 only 45 

er cent of the total indicated slaughter in the 

nited States. That the average net profit in 
1903 for three companies was 99 cents a head. 
That the year 1902, instead of being one of exor- 
bitant profits, was less profitable than usual. 
That during the months when prices of beef were 
the highest, some at least of the leading packers 
were actually losing money on every head slaugh- 
tered. That changes in the margin between prices 
of cattle and beef are in themselves no indication 
whatever of the change in profits. That the six 
companies especially discussed are apparently not 
overcapitalized. That the percentage of profit 
upon the gross volume of business is compara- 
tively small. That in the years 1902, 1903 and 
1904 Swift & Co.’s profits have not exceeded 2 per 
cent of the total sales; Cudahy & Co.’s profits are 
stated at 1.8 per cent for 1904 and 2.3 per cent for 
1902. That in reference to private car lines in 
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the packing industry the profit is a very liberal 
one, a net return of from 14 to 17 per cent being 
indicated, but that, reckoned upon the basis of 
dressed beef transported, the profit adds little to 
the cost of beef to the consumer. That the profit 
of one concern, the Cudahy Packing Company, on 
its investment in cars was as high as 22 percentin 
one year. That the six principal packing con- 
cerns, while they slaughtered only 45 per cent of 
the total cattle killed in 1903, ye Fnadl nearly 
98 per cent of the cattle killed in eight leading 
Western packing centers. That they control a 
very large percentage of the trade in beef, par- 
ar ge hoe the East, and that they furnish New 
York about 7 A per cent, Boston more than 85 per 
cent, Philadelphia about 60 per cent, Pittsburg 
more than 60 and Baltimore about 50 per 
cent. That the National Packing Company men- 
tioned as one of the “‘ big six” is a merger of va- 
rious packing plants, but except for that concern 
there appears to be no general inter-ownership of 
stock among the six principal companies. 


With very few exceptions, the newspapers 
did not take this report at its face value. 
There was very little said or intimated in the 
way of questioning Mr. Garfield’s good faith, 
but the feeling seemed to be that somehow 
he had failed to get to the bottom of the 
matter. For example, the New York Even- 
ing Post says: 

The consumer who is paying such high prices 
for his meat would like to know who are the ex- 
pert accountants who went through the Trust 
books; he has a suspicion that even Government 
agents are not infallible. Then, too, he is well 
aware that bookkeeping conceals quite as often 
as it reveals the facts. Indeed, the re- 
port admits that the annual profit on the private 
cars has ranged from 14 to 22 percent. ‘‘These 
cruel doubts,” the packers will reply, ‘‘are the 
fruit of ignorance.” That may very well be; for 
men of finite intelligence are slow to grasp the 
great truth that the Beef Trust is a purely benevo- 
lent undertaking. 


And the Kansas City Star gives these “‘dis- 
tinctly palpable reasons why it [the report] 
will not be accepted by the people’’: 


First, the colossal fortunes of the packers form- 
ing the trust, revealed by their luxurious style of 
living, their ability to control and make invest- 
ments on an enormous scale, and their tangible 
possessions. Second, the wide discrepancy which 
frequently exists between the high prices for 
packing house products and the low prices for 
cattle and hogs. Third, the advance in the cost 
of meats to the consumer over what was com- 
monly paid before mergers became fashionable. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch makes these 
points: 

While the specification with which it supports 
the claim that the margin between the price of 
cattle and the price of beef does not furnish a test 
as to the unreasonableness of the trust prices is 
true within narrow limits, it is untrue as a rule. 
And in the Commissioner’s figures on that point 
there is a peculiar disposition to stop short of ene. 
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rying the comparison back to an era before the 
combination got control. It asserts that this 
margin for 1903 was less than for any year since 
1898. But what was it for the years before 1898 
and; back to the 80s and 70s, when the combina- 
tion had no control? The omission of the Com- 
missioner to give full information on this point 
is almost as unique as his prompt acceptance of 
the belief that the concerns are not overcapital- 
ized because the stock is generally held by the 
packers themselves or their families! 

Speaking of the report’s treatment of the 
private car feature of the trust’s operation, 
the very conservative New York Journal of 
Commerce says: 

It is admitted that a large return is obtained 
from the railroads for the use of refrigerator cars 
owned by the packing companies, but it said that 
this has had only a slight effect upon the price of 
meat to consumers, and it is implied that it does 
not contribute much to the gross receipts of the 
companies. But that is not the real point of in- 
terest. By monopolizing the cars and getting 
high rates for their use the packers in the ‘‘com- 
bine” have a serious advantage over ‘‘independ- 
ent’’ or competing concerns which have to pay 
full rates for transportation and get nothing back. 
This report as it stands is altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, because it presents a case favorable to the 
packers by leaving out of view all facts bearing 
upon the main charges against their combination. 





In December, 1872, Senator 
Cuntetete Sumner, of Massachusetts, 

| Battleflags introduced a bill providing 

. that the names of bat- 
tles of the Civil War should no longer be 
continued in the army register or in- 
scribed on regimental colors. The oppo- 
sition to this measure was prompt and 
emphatic, and Senator Sumner was actu- 
ally censured by the Legislature of his 
State for having introduced it. About 
fourteen years afterward (on May 26, 1887) 
Secretary Endicott ordered Adj.-Gen. R. C. 
Drum to notify the governors of States repre- 
sented by battleflags in the possession of the 
War Department that such flags would be 
returned to the several States. This pro- 
posal had originated with General Drum, 
and had been approved by President Cleve- 
land. Instantly there was another howl of 
protest, with J. B. Foraker, then Governor 
of Ohio, serving as a willing and blatant 
choragus. ‘‘No rebel flags shall be returned 
while I am Governor,” shrieked Foraker, 
and again: ‘‘Not that I have any affection 
for the dirty rags, but because they are em- 
blems of treason and are wanted for no other 
purpose than public parade and to fire the 
Southern heart with pride for a lost cause 
that ought never to be recalled except with 


Return of the 


shame, because the crime of the age.’’ 
Equally inspiring and impressive was -the 
anathema pronounced by General Fairchild, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic:‘‘ May God palsy the hand that 
wrote the order! May God palsy the brain 
that conceived it, and may God palsy the 
tongue that dictated it!’’ And Governor 
Thayer of Nebraska, not to be outdone by 
the Buckeye patriot, declared that the sur- 
render of the flags would be ‘‘an insult to 
every soldier,’’ while in a telegram to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, he pronounced these lofty 
sentiments: ‘‘In that struggle we were right 
and they were wrong. To return these 
emblems of treason would reverse this 
sacred truth, and the next act of humiliation 
would be for us to apologize for having 
captured and retained them so long. The 
people are indignant at this proposed return 
of these flags and they declare, with united 
voice and renewed emphasis, that treason 
must be forever odious.’”’ After a few days 
of this sort of thing, President Cleveland 
quietly rescinded the ‘‘treasonable’’ order, 
for the avowed reason that the flags were 
public property and as such should be dis- 
posed of by the Legislative, not the Execu- 
tive department. But it was obvious at the 
time that, whatever may have been Mr. 
Cleveland’s opinion as to the significance of 
the uproar, it was one which it would be 
foolish to ignore. Re-enter Foraker with 
another series of objurgations addressed 
directly or indirectly to the President, one to 
the effect that “‘in the matter of the return of 
the rebel battleflags, the President sneaked 
like a whipped spaniel,’’ and when his at- 
tention was called to the taste implied by 
the use of such an epithet in speaking of the 
President of the United States, he hastened 
to explain that ‘‘he had not called the 
President a dog, but had said he acted like 
a dog.”’ 

How complete a change even so short a 
period as eighteen years can work on public 
opinion was strikingly shown when, on 
February 24, the Senate passed the bill 
previously passed by the House, authorizing 
the War Department to return to the States 
concerned all these very battleflags. The 
bill had virtually no opposition from the 
time of its appearance; indeed. in both the 
House and the Senate there was very general 
eagerness to support it, an eagerness which 
not only bespoke a desire to do a courteous 
and considerate act, but which implied an 
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attitude toward ‘‘Rebel Brigadiers’’ and 
Southerners generally exactly the reverse of 
that which, less than twenty years ago, 
would have made Foraker, Fairchild et al. 
decidedly contemptible if it had escaped 
being altogether preposterous and absurd. 
Furthermore, we believe that, practically 
without exception, this act of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress has been approved and ap- 
plauded by the press throughout the coun- 
try. Inthe Southern papers we find such ex- 
pressions as these, in the Columbia (S. C.) 


State: 

The people of the North—especially those who 
did not fight and their descendants—ought to be 
satisfied by now that there is no danger from the 
Confederate brigadiers. There are few of them 
left, the officers and the privates—God bless 
them!—are passing away every day, and those 
that are here have demonstrated their loyalty to 
the Union against which once they bore arms. 
Since the war with Spain there has been no 
question anywhere of the South’s devotion to the 
Stars and Stripes, though the Stars and Bars 
will here be ever dear. 

And these, in the Baltimore Sun: 


The present era of good feeling permits the 
success of a proposal that ought to have succeeded 
thirty years ago. Tenure of these flags now 
signifies nothing. There is no occasion just now 
for anybody to assume self-righteous airs of su- 

eriority on account of his part or his sympathies 
in the war between the States. The motives on 
both sides are now conceded by all fair-minded 
men to have been—among the masses of the 
yam. at any rate—equally honorable and good. 

f mistakes were made it is now too late to mend 
them, and the sensible thing to do is to try to let 
them pass into history. 

As to the Northern press, the following, 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is character- 
istic: 

There can be no valid reason why these tattered 
and blood-stained relics of a murderous family 
quarrel should not be returned to the States 
whose sons fought and died under them. The 
war is over and the number of irreconcilables, 
North and South, is dwindling to the vanishing 
point. The purpose of the war was accomplished 
when it was universally admitted that the Union 
is indissoluble. The country is united as at no 
other time in more than one generation, and it is 
not easy to see how this fact can be emphasized 
or patriotism stimulated by further cherishing by 
the national government of the tokens of one 
section’s triumph over another. The foremost 
soldier of the war said long ago: ‘‘Let us have 
peace.” 

And even more significant, considering their 
source, are these remarks made by the Army 
and Navy Journal: 


It is a refreshing and hopeful sign of the 
liberality which grows with the generations that 
the legislation was effected without the invasion 
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in House or Senate of the obnoxious ‘bloody 
shirt’’ oratory which distinguished an early at- 
tempt to return these emblems of warfare. 
Officers of the army have long thought that it 
would be a graceful and befitting act on the part 
of the Government to return to the survivors of 
the troops engaged in the Civil War such flags as 
came into the possession of the federal authorities 
after the surrender at Appomattox. 


The International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry organized by 
England and Russia to in- 
vestigate the attack made 
by the Russian Baltic fleet upon the Dog- 
ger bank fleet of English ‘ishing vessels in 
the North Sea, on the night of October 21, 
submitted the formal report of its proceed- 
ings at Paris, where the sittings were held, 
on February 25. According to Associated 
Press dispatches the chief of the commis- 
sioner’s findings were as follows: 


The Commissioners recognize unanimously 
that the fishing fleet committed no hostile act, 
and the majority of the Commissioners being of 
the opinion that there were not, either among 
the fishing boats or in their vicinity, any torpedo 
boats, the opening of fire by Admiral Rojestvensky 
was not justified. In any event, the Commis- 
sioners are glad to recognize unanimously that 
Admiral Rojestvensky personally did all he could 
from the commencement to the end to prevent 
the trawlers from being the objects of fire by 
the Russian squadron. The Commissioners are 
unanimous that, under the circumstances pre- 
ceding and following the incident, there was such 
uncertainty concerning the danger to the squadron 
as to warrant Admiral Rojestvensky in continuing 
his route. However, the majority regret that the 
Admiral did not inform the neighboring maritime 
powers of what had occurred. The Commis- 
sioners declare that their views, as formulated, 
are not of a nature to cast any disrespect upon the 
military valor or upon the sentiments of humanit 
of Admiral Rojestvensky and the personnel of his 
squadron. The evidence of British witnesses 
proved that the trawlers carried regulation lights, 
followed the usual fishing rules, and were directed 
by their Commodore by means of conventional 
rockets. -The leading dvidans of the squadron, 
including Admiral Voelkersam’s, 


Findings of the 
North Sea 
,j Commissioners 


assed the 
trawlers unsuspectingly. Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
division, the last, noticed green flares, really a 
roman | signal, which created alarm, and then ob- 
served a vessel topping the waves. Admiral 
Rojestvensky pon. | his ships to open fire, on 
the result of which rests his responsibility. 
The admirals composing the commission 
were: Von Spaun (Austria), Fournier (France, 
President of the Commission), Dubassoff 
(Russia), Beaumont (Great Britain), and 
Charles H. Davis (United States). 

It is not difficult to discern a glimmer of 
whitewash for the’ Russians in this report, 
and its general terms may even excite one’s 
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sense of humor, as they did in the case of a 
paragrapher for the Kansas City Star, who 
remarked: ‘‘ Apparently the North Sea com- 
mission has decided that Rojestvensky’s 
action was quite justifiable and reprehensi- 
ble.’’ Indeed, it may even occur to a quite 
disinterested person that ‘‘ professional 
courtesy ”’ in a none too laudable form shows 
between the lines subscribed to by these 
sailors sitting in judgment on other sailors. 
On the other hand, the supremely im- 
portant fact that no amount of criticism of 
the finding should be permitted to obscure 
is that these two proud and _ powerful 
nations, England and Russia, agreed to 
arbitrate, and did arbitrate, a matter out of 
which might well have grown a most horrible 
and devastating war. That such an un- 
speakable calamity was actually at hand, 
we know now, for we know that four days 
after the affair Lord Lansdowne said flatly 
to Count Benckendorff: ‘‘We might find 
ourselves at war before the week was over,” 
and that he also called the Russian am- 
bassador’s attention to the ‘‘concentration 
of the British fleet at Gibraltar and else- 
where.”” This is dangerous language for a 
diplomat to use. Furthermore, there was 
also the very real danger that France and 
Germany might become involved, with 
results that would stagger the civilized world. 
In the light of such alternatives—which for a 
few days assumed the form of probabilities— 
it would be a curious kind of human being 
who could be seriously dissatisfied with the 
findings of this commission. ‘‘The finding 
is an equilibrist’s performance, an artificial 
balancing,’”’ said the Paris Temps, as re- 
ported by cable, ‘‘but what matter if in 
form it is honorable to both opponents? It 
has resulted in the maintenance of peace.”’ 
And the New York Evening Post says: 


The carefully framed compromises of the 
decision leave room for both England and Russia 
to grumble a little; but, in reality, each ought to 
be content. England’s main contentions are up- 
held. Perhaps nobody will be ‘‘punished,” as 
Lord Lansdowne insisted; but under the agree- 
ment Russia was to do whatever punishing seems 
necessary in view of the Commission’s assignment 
of guilt. That, however, is so vague that prob- 
ably nothing will be done. Thus Russian amour 
propre will not be seriously impaired. But over 
and above all such considerations, rises the great 
deliverance from war, with the vivid and salu- 
tary reminder that civilized nations have now a 
way of settling their quarrels not in the manner 
of wild beasts. 


In the way of actual criticism of the 
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verdict itself, there are such expressions as 
these, from the Baltimore Sun: 


The captain of a merchant steamer who ran 
down and sunk fishing craft and killed the 
fishermen would be tried for murder. Aman who 
imagined he was about to be attacked on a 
crowded thoroughfare and recklessly fired a pistol 
would be brought before court and punished, 
whether he hit anybody or not. Is there any- 
thing sacred about a battleship or a whole fleet of 
them that should condone their indiscriminate 
slaughter of peaceable people of any sort on the 
high seas? Is war more sacred than peace? Is 
it such a desirable condition That special in- 
dulgence must be granted to those engaged in it, 
even when they are 10,000 miles away from the 
scene of hostilities, or that they should be al- 
lowed to do with impunity things which would 
consign peaceable men to prison? One reason for 
the decision was the composition of the com- 
mission. They were admirals. They looked at 
war and ships through the big end of a telescope 
and they used the little end for the balance of 
mankind. It is an awful satire on arbitration, 
either as a means of ending war or of making it 
more endurable to those who are not engaged in it. 


Summarizing the commission’s findings, the 
Pittsburg Dispatch says: 


In other words, it found that the Russian fleet 
fired at nothing and hit the fishing fleet; but that 
does not impugn its valor. If Admiral Rojestven- 
sky is satisfied with this the rest of the world need 
not raise trouble over the non-sequitur. Whether 
Admirable Rojestvensky will have any leisure to 
interpose exceptions is a point on which we may 
have to turn for information to Japanese sources. 


While the Cleveland Plain Dealer remarks: 


All of which means, speaking after the manner 
of men, that the Russians were a set of nervous 
blunderers, frightened at shadows. They and 
their government are entitled to whatever com- 
fort can be found in the saving clauses of the 
verdict. Their severest penalty and the one they 
will feel most deeply will be the fact that they will 
be for years the laughing stock of the world. 


Dispatches from London on March g an- 
nounced that Count Benckendorff, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, had paid $325,000 to the 
fishermen concerned. 





Is It Reform The humiliation of Russia 
or Evasion in in the eyes of the remainder 
Russia? of the civilized world goes 

on apace. Not only have her armies and 
her navy been decisively beaten by the 
erstwhile despised ‘‘little brown men” of 
Japan (the latest defeat being the rout of 
General Kuropatkin’s great force at Mukden), 
but the no less mortal enemies of the 
Government have again made their presence 
and their power felt by the shocking assassi- 
nation of a conspicuous exponent of the 
nation’s sworn political policy. And as 
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though this were not enough, the Czar him- 
self has given still other and definite illustra- 
tions of his amazing, not to say pitiful, im- 
potence as a ruler of a civilized people of this 
day and age. The more important recent 
events in Russian history may be briefly 
summarized: On February 17, the Grand 
Duke Sergius, an uncle of the Czar, a relent- 
less reactionary, and one of the most cordially 
hated men in Russia, was killed by the ex- 
plosion of a bomb thrown under his carriage 
as he was leaving the historic Kremlin at 
Moscow. The significant facts which the 
assassination developed were not only that 
it had been confidently expected, but that 
the people seemed to regard the doing to 
death of the two remaining grand dukes 
and the other leaders of the reactionary 
régime as certain to be accomplished in the 
very near future. Of the two dukes who 
survive, but one, Vladimir, remains in 
Russia. The other, Alexis, vanished soon 
after the assassination of Sergius, his going 
antedating by just a day the disappearance 
from the stage and from St. Petersburg of 
his mistress, Baletta, an actress, whose 
audiences had been making it very un- 
comfortable for her. 

On February 23, through German sources, 
came the intelligence that the Czar had 
determined to continue the war, and for 
reasons summarized by the press despatches 
as follows: 

(1.) The judgment of the chiefs of the army 
that Field-Marshal Oyama not only cannot defeat 
Gen. Kuropatkin, but stands in danger of defeat 
himself. How cowardly, therefore, for Russia to 
ask for mercy with all the men and money essen- 
tial to a successful war. 

(2.) All the forces of criticism now directed 
against the Government for having fought rather 
than yield to legitimate interests, and for having 
failed to win victories, would be continued with 
added fury against the Government that accepted 
war and then betrayed the country. A Govern- 
ment that would crave peace of Russia’s enemy 
while still capable of winning victory, would be 
giving the party of change genuine grounds for a 
revolution. 


How far the Czar and his advisers were in 
error about Field-Marshal Oyama’s danger of 
defeat at the hands of General Kuropatkin 
has been made sufficiently apparent by 
virtual annihilation of the Russian army 
before Mukden, with the loss, as estimated 
at the time, of fully 150,000 men, in killed, 
wounded and taken prisoners, to say nothing 
of immense quantities of arms and supplies 
and the occupation of Mukden, the capital 
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of Manchuria, by the victorious Japanese. 
Furthermore, it appears that all this clearly 
was due to superior generalship on the part 
of Oyama, aided, perhaps, by the blunders of 
Kuropatkin, whose prestige, fairly won by 
the skilful manner in which he conducted the 
retreat from Liao-Yang, is likely to suffer 
severely from this reverse. Indeed, it was 
announced a few days after the capture of 
Mukden that Kuropatkin had asked to be 
relieved of his command. 

In the meantime, there had been exhibi- 
tions at St. Petersburg of the degree of 
ineptitude and stupidity of which the Czar 
himself is capable. These exhibitions were 
in the form of a manifesto, issued by him, 
calling on the Russian people to rally around 
the throne; and a rescript, emanating from 
him and addressed to M. Bouliguine, Minister 
of the Interior, which in vague terms seems 
to promise a summoning of representatives 
of the people to assist in the formation of 
some sort of legislative body. The astonish- 
ing thing about these pronouncements, 
issued within a few hours of each other (on 
March 3), is that, in spirit, at least, the one 
contradicts the other. Some of the more 
definite expressions in the rescript are as 
follows: 


My desire is to attain the fulfillment of my 
intentions for the welfare of my people by means 
of the co-operation of the Government with ex- 

erienced forces of the community, and, continu- 
ing the work of my crowned ancestors, to retain 
the prestige of the Russian Nation undiminished 
and to maintain order therein. I am resolved 
henceforth, with the help of God, to convene the 
worthiest men, possessing the confidence of 
the people and elected by them, to participate in 
the dahestion and consideration of legislative 
measures. In undertaking these reforms I am 
convinced that local needs and the well-weighed 
experience of life and sincere speech of those 
elected will insure fruitfulness to legislation for 
the real benefit of the people. At the same time 
I foresee all the complexity and difficulty pre- 
sented in the elaboration of this reform while pre- 
serving absolutely the immutability of the funda- 
mental laws of the empire. 


On the other hand, the manifesto included 
such expressions as these: 


Blinded by pride, the evil-minded leaders of a 
revolutionary movement make insolent attacks 
on the Holy Orthodox Church and the lawfully 
established pillars of the Russian State, thinking 
that by severing the natural connection with the 
past they will destroy the existing order of the 
State and set up in its place a new administration 
on a foundation unsuitable to our fatherland. 
oe Nevertheless, the recent internal disor- 
ders and the instability of thought which have 
favored the spread of revolt and disturbances, 
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make it our duty to remind all those in the Gov- 
ernment institutions of their service oath and to 
call upon them to display increased solicitude in 
the safeguarding of the law, order, and security, 
in firm consciousness of their moral responsibility 
as servants of the throne and of the fatherland. 


As might have been expected, these 
declarations have served chiefly to increase 
the perplexity of those who have been en- 
deavoring to discover just where the Czar 
stands, and what may be expected of him so 
far as real reforms are concerned. On the 
one hand, the Liberals are offended by the 
autocratic tone of the manifesto, and are 
dissatisfied with the vagueness of the 
rescript’s propositions, and, on the other, 
the reactionaries naturally resent even the 
hints at yielding to popular demands which 
seem to be conveyed by the suggestions con- 
cerning popular government. The most 
charitable estimate would appear to be that 
the Czar has again shown himself to be a 
maladroit, as well as a vacillating ruler. It 
will be impossible to determine with any 
degree of intelligence what his intentions 
may be until the character of his new council 
is known and his own attitude toward the 
entire question is candidly expressed as its 
presiding officer. 





In the light of these strange 
performances at St. Peters- 
burg, and also the obviously 
resistless advance of the 
Japanese army in Manchuria, the insistence 
of Washington correspondents that Japan had 
made known to our Government terms upon 
which that nation would be willing to ne- 
gotiate for an ending of the war, was espe- 
cially interesting. On February 24, the 
usually very well-informed correspondent 
of the New York Sun, at Washington, re- 


Reported Terms 
of Peace 
from Japan 
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iterated his assertion, made a few days before, 
that a direct move for peace had been made, 
and that it had been made by Japan. Said 
this correspondent: 

Furthermore, it is now possible to say that the 
Japanese overtures, while apparently informal, 
were directly addressed to the United States and 
that they were communicated to St. Petersburg. 
The terms upon which Japan. expressed a willing- 
ness to treat for peace have been ascertained, and, 
briefly stated, are as follows: 

The evacuation of Manchuria by Russian 
troops and the return of that province to the 
control of China and its recognition as an integral 
part of the Chinese empire. 

The recognition by Russia of Japan’s suprem- 
acy in Corea. 

The transfer of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
to the management of an international commis- 
sion. 

The retention of Port Arthur by Japan. 

These terms were communicated to President 

Roosevelt by Kogoro Takahira, the Japanese 
minister in Washington, who explained that his 
Government was willing to treat for peace upon 
their acceptance by Russia as a basis for further 
negotiation. 
It has long been considered probable that 
Japan would consent to negotiate for peace 
upon some such terms as these, and from 
other sources has come the suggestion that 
she would even consent to waive the point 
of money indemnity should the principal 
concessions outlined above be made by 
Russia. But if these propositions were 
actually made, that fact would become very 
significant in view of what has been happen- 
ing since. That is, was the move an astute 
one made by Japan with the assurance, 
first, that the campaign before Mukden 
would result as it did, and, secondly, with the 
foreknowledge, that Russia was about to be 
humiliated still further by difficulty in 
negotiating another war loan? And in the 
light of these suppositions, how do the 
Czar’s glittering generalities appear? 


Chronology 


Political Events—American. 

February 16.—President Roosevelt directs 
Commissioner Garfield to begin an investigation 
of the Standard Oil Company. (See ‘‘ Kansas 
Rises Against the Standard Oil Company,” in 
Current History.) 

February 16.—The Senate makes public the 
Santo Domingo protocol and the President’s 
message urging that it be ratified. 

February 20.—The House passes the Naval 
Appropriation Bill with the number of battle- 
ships reduced to two. 

ebruary 20—Legal proceedings looking toward 
an investigation of the Beef Trust in fifteen 
States are begun at Chicago. The movement 


contemplates the examination of'150 or more 
witnesses before a special Federal Grand Jury. 

February 21.—The House passes the joint res- 
olution providing for the return to the proper au- 
thorities of Confederate battleflags. (See ‘‘ Return 
of the Confederate Battleflags,” in Current 
History.) 

February 21.—Maj. Frank Carrington, who 
was in charge of the Philippine Scouts at the St. 
Louis Exposition, is found guilty (at Manila) of 
falsifying public documents to the amount of 
$1,500, and is sentenced to forty years’ imprison- 
ment in the Bilibid prison. 

February 22.—The Philippine Tariff Bill passes 
the House. It affects only importations into the 
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islands, and the average rate proposed is about 
20 percent. Under the bill, the commission is 
empowered to exclude the importation of opium 
within three years, and to collect a tariff upon it 
meanwhile. 

February 23.—The Panama Canal Bill passes 
the Senate, and the River and Harbor Bill passes 
the House. 

February 25.—The Isthmian Canal Commission 
reports in favor of a sea-level canal. 

February 27.—The Naval Appropriation Bill 
passes the Senate. 

February 27.—Four California State Senators 
(Wright, Seudh, Emmons and Bunkers) are ex- 
pelled from that body for accepting bribes from 
get-rich-quick concerns. 

February 27.—Judge Charles Swayne, of the 
United States Court for the Northern District of 
Florida, is acquitted by the Senate of the ‘“‘high 
crimes and misdemeanors”’ for which he was im- 
peached by the House. 

March 4.—Theodore Roosevelt is inaugurated 
as twenty-sixth President of the United States, 
and the Fifty-eighth Congress comes to an end. 

March 8.—The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations completes its consideration of the 
Santo Domingo treaty after having considerably 
amended it. 

March 8.—The official statement of the ap- 
propriations for 1906 shows an increase of 
$37,306,539 over those for the current year. 

March 10.—The Santo Domingo treaty, as 
amended by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
is reported to the Senate. 

March 14.—The Wisconsin Assembly passes a 
bill providing for the compulsory mutualization 
of life insurance companies which have acquired 
$20,000,000 of insurance. 

March 14.—The Senate confirms the nomina- 
tion of Charles W. Anderson, a negro, to be 
Revenue Collector for the second District of 
New York, and of Charles H. Treat to be Treas- 
urer of the United States. 


Political Events—Foreign. 


February 17.—The Grand Duke Sergius, an 
uncle of the Czar, is assassinated at Moscow by 
the explosion of a bomb. 

February 17.—Several of the partly abandoned 
strikes at St. Petersburg are renewed with evi- 
dences of a dangerous temper among the work- 
men. 

February 21.—Despatches from Madrid an- 
nounce Spain’s intention to build a strong navy 
and tore-arm her coast defenses and naval bases. 

February 22.—Despatches from St. Petersburg 
report riots at Baku, Transcaucasia, during 
which many persons were killed by the soldiers. 

February 24.—An attempt is made to assassi- 
nate President Morales at Santo Domingo. The 
President was not hurt, and five men thought to 
be implicated were arrested. 

March 1.—The Norwegian Ministry resigns, as 
the result of the controversy over the union of 
Norway and Sweden. 

March 3.—Two curious pronouncements are 
issued by the Czar—a ‘‘manifesto”’ calling on the 
people to “rally around the throne,” and a “re- 
script’? which announces his intention to consult 
with representatives of the people concerning 
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overnmental reforms. (See ‘‘Is It Reform or 
vasion in Russia,” in Current History.) 

March 4.—The Italian Cabinet resigns, osten- 
sibly because of the illness of Premier Giolitti. 

March 6.—Premier Balfour announces the res- 
ignation of Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

March 8.—On a fiscal vote, the Balfour minis- 
try wins by a majority of 42. 

March 8.—Despatches from St. Petersburg re- 
port increases in the uprisings of the peasants 
against the land owners in central Russia. 

March 9.—About 3,000 Russian peasants in the 
Orlovka district are marching through that coun- 
try, burning and looting estates. 

March 9.—A French newspaper declares that 
the assassin of Grand Duke Sergius is a member 
of a noble family, connected with the Obolenskis. 

March 10.—French financiers insist upon an in- 
crease of 1 per cent. for negotiating the new Rus- 
sian loan, and also demand new treaty conces- 
sions, and deposits in France to pay for Russian 
warships to be built there. 

March 12.—It is announced that Walter Long, 
resident of the London Local Government 
oard, will succeed Mr. Wyndham as Chief 

Secretary for Ireland. 

March 14.—President Castro, of Venezuela, 
begins suit against the French Cable Company 
to annul concessions to them and to seize their 
property. 

International Affairs 

February 21.—Dr. José de J. Paul, diplomatic 
envoy of President Castro of Venezuela, arrives 
in Washington, empowered to adjust his country’s 
differences with the United States. 

February 22.—A Washington despatch asserts 
that Japan has made known to our Government 
terms upon which she would consent to negotiate 
for peace with Russia. (See “ Reported Terms of 
Peace from Japan,” in Current History.) 

February 25.—The report of the International 
Commission appointed to investigate the North 
Sea incident is made public at Paris. (See 
‘Finding of the North Sea Commission,” in 
Current History.) 


Various Happenings 

February 17.—The statue of Francis E. Wil- 
lard, the temperance advocate, is unveiled in the 
old chamber of the House of Representatives. 
Congress adjourns to participate in the ceremony- 
and for the first time to honor the memory of a 
woman. 

February 20.—About 100 miners were en- 
tombed by the explosion of a ‘“‘dry shot” in a 
coal-mine at Virginia, Ala. 

February 22.—The appeal of John R. Platt, of 
New York City, who attempted to recover 
$685,385 from the negress, Hannah Elias, is dis- 
missed by Justice O’Gorman, in the State Su- 
preme Court. 

February 22.—The University of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
President Roosevelt and the Emperor William. 

February 22.—A replica of D’Angers’ bronze 
bust of Washington, given by the French people 
to the American people in 1850, but destroyed by 
the fire in the Congressional Library the following 
nn is unveiled in the rotunda of the Capital by 

me. Jusserand, wife of the French ambassador. 
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February 22.—Surgeons who examined William 
R. Harper, president of the University of Chicago, 
announce that he has a form of cancer which 
cannot be controlled by operating. 

February 23.—Despatches from Bermuda tell 
of the appearance there of the wreck of the 
schooner, Charles J. Wilbur, which sailed from 
Darien, Ga., for New York on November 8, and 
had not been seen since. It is believed that the 
Wilbur collided with the Quinnibaug, also a 
schooner and still missing, and that the crews and 
passengers of both vessels, numbering fifty per- 
sons, were lost. 

February 24.—The piercing of the Simplon 
Tunnel through the Alps is completed. 

February 25.—Five persons are believed to 
have lost their lives and about $2,000,000 worth 
of ‘aed is destroyed by fire at Hot Springs, 
Ar 


February 26.—Fire destroyed dock and rail- 
road property at New Orleans, valued at about 
$5,000,000. 

February 27.—The director of the Lick Ob- 
servatory announces the discovery of a seventh 
satellite of Jupiter by Assistant-Astronomer 
Charles D. Perine—who discovered the sixth 
satellite a month ago. 

February 28.—Eleven negroes are killed, and 
many are injured by the collapse of a part of an 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, 
| a 2 

March 3.—A rear-end collision, near Clifton, 
Pa., between two sections of a train carrying a 
company of Cleveland (O.) militiamen and a 
political club of that city, results in the death of 
seven and the fatal or serious injury of many 
more. 

March 4.—A despatch from Buenos Ayres an- 
nounces the arrival there of the Charcot Antarctic 
expedition, which set out from France a year ago, 
in search of Dr. Nordenskjold, and had not since 
been heard from. 

March 7.—Fire destroys cereal mills and other 
property in Grand Rapids, Mich., valued at about 
$1,000,000. 

March:‘7.—The employees of the Interborough 
Company, operating the elevated lines and the 
subway in New York City, go on strike. 

March 8.—In the investigation to determine 
whether the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad has violated the anti-trust law of 
Kansas, W. a: Healy, freight auditor of the 
system, testifies that during the year ending 
June 30, 1902, the road paid back to shippers 
$1,198,352. 

March 11.—It is announced that Harvard 
University will receive about $1,000,000 by the 
will of William F. Milton, the tea importer. 

March 11.—Mrs. Cassie L. Chadwick is found 
guilty (at Cleveland Ohio) of conspiring to 
wreck the Citizens’ National Bank, of Oberlin 
Ohio. 

March 12.—Investigation of the sale of public 
lands in Utah shows that thousands of acres of 
valuable coal lands have been sold as agricultural 
or grazing lands. 

March 14.—The United States Supreme Court 
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affirms the constitutionality of the laws forbid- 
ding peonage. 

March 14.—John D. Rockefeller gives $100,000 
to the American Board for specific missionary 
purposes. 

Events of the War 

March 9.—The Russian army before Mukden 
has been routed and begins a general retreat. 

March 9.—It is reported at Berlin that the Rus- 
sian war party is urging the Czar to take com- 
mand of the army in the field. 

March 10.—The Japanese troops occupy Muk- 
den, and the Russians are retreating in great dis- 
order to the hills southeast of the city. 

March 11.—According to the London Graphic, 
the Russian Foreign Office has intimated to the 
French Government that the Czar is ready to con- 
sider propositions for the termination of the war. 

March 14.—French financial agents fail to 
agree with the Russian representatives concerning 
the terms of the Russian War loan of $120,000,- 
ooo, and further negotiations are postponed. 


Obituary Mention 

February 16.—Jay Cooke, the financier, dies at 
Ogontz, Pa. He was born in Sandusky, Ohio, 
August 10, 1821. 

February SO ip Worth, the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) politician, dies suddenly of heart failure at 
Hot Springs, Ark. He was born in New York 
City in 1838. 

February 21.—Brigadier-General Llewellyn G. 
Estes dies in Washington. 

February 25.—Edward Cooper, formerly mayor 
of New York, and the only son of Peter Cooper, 
the philanthropist, dies at his home in that city. 
He was born in New York, October 26, 1824. 

February 27.—George S. Boutwell, formerly 
Secretary of the Treasury and Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, dies at his home in Groton. He was 
born in Brookline, Mass., January 28, 1818. 

March 1.—Edward O. Wolcott, formerly Sena- 
tor from Colorado, dies at Monte Carlo. He was 
born in Longmeadow, Mass., March 26, 1848. 

March 1.—Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford, widow 
of Senator Leland Stanford, and one of the found- 
ers of Stanford University, dies at Honolulu. 
There was some evidence that she had been 
poisoned, but this was disputed. 

_ March 6.—Judge John H. Reagan, the last sur- 
viving member of the Confederate Cabinet, dies 
in Palestine, Texas. He was born in Sevier 
County, Tenn., October 18, 1818. 

March 6.—Baron Lambermont, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Belgian Foreign Office, dies in Brussels. 

March 7.—Albert M. Palmer, the theatrical 
manager, dies in New York City. He was born 
in North Stonington, Conn., July 27, 1838. 

March 8.—Gabriel Jules Thomas, the sculptor, 
dies in Paris, aged 81. 

March 9.—William Bate, United States Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, dies in Washington. He was 
born near Castilian Spring, Tenn., October 7, 1826. 

March 14.—Henry Cyril, fifth Marquis of 
Anglesey, a picturesque English spendthrift 
known as the ‘Butterfly Marquis,” dies in 
Monte Carlo of consumption. 
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An Inaugural Ode* 


=== By Alexander Blair Thaw === 








NDER this banner of ours, unfurled 
To the winds of the world, 
We, by God’s grace Citizens, Sovereigns, 
lords of this land, 
Seeking a man among men, 
Fixing on you for our choice once agair. 
Give you this day, high place. 


And the nation’s voice,— 
With a solemn roar 
Like the murmur of wind in the trees, 
With the might of the surge of the seas 
As they break on the shore,— 
Gives unto you, to command 
Over our armies of peace. 
And over our servants, who stand 
At watch in the house. 





Solemn and mutual vows we make this day; 
To defend our fair temple of state, 
To protect the pure spirit of laws, 
To watch and to pray 
Against treason, within and without: 
Within—for the fate 
Of all our unborn generations 
Hangs on these vows we make: 
Without,—for our cause, 
And this oath which you take, 
Are the promise of peace to the nations. 
For our war is the fight against war, 
And the strife against wrong. 
And our song is the battle shout 
Of a mighty army of peace; 
The living breath of new-born harmonies, 
That shail be sung 
In every human tongue. 


This is the oath you take, 
As you take up the fight against wrong: 
To defend even unto the end, 
This, our cause, this, the creed we confess; 
That Justice and Mercy endure, with righteousness. 
And naught else is sure,—And naughtiless! 


*ANn INAUGURAL Ope. By Alexander Blair Thaw. The Monadnock Press, Nelson, N. H 
Printed by permission. Copyright, 1905, by Alexander Blair Thaw. (See page. 317.) 
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And the promised land shall belong 
Not to the strong 

But the meek, and to them who are pure 
In heart and in deed. 
Though men say 

These are dreams, foolish dreams; 
Though the way 

Through the desert still seems 

Blind, perilous, wearily, endlessly long: 
Nay! 

Though the very dust, that we raise 

With our feet on the long trodden ways, 

Shuts out all the light of our days; 

Are we lost then, indeed! 

Shall no leader be found, in our need! 

Is this then our life evermore to rehearse 
Those tales that are told of the people of old 
Who were faithless, perverse, 

And worshiped strange gods, which they wrought 
With the work of their hands! 


Oh ye, 
Ye who have climbed the heights and sought 
The Lord’s commands, 
The table of that law which sets us free, 
And, coming from the mountain, as of old 
Have found our god a beast, and made of gold! 
Lead us onward still! 
Give us strength that we, 
Out of our weakness and our fears, 
Make strong our will! 
That these weak hands of ours may yet fulfil 
The promise of the years; 
And seize that kingdom, which by the Lord’s 
decree 
Is ours to win; that country you behold 
From lonely mountain heights, remote and cold! 
Shall we, 
Whose forefathers dared to smite 
From off their limbs and lives 
The galling gyves, forged in the night 
Of Egypt’s darkness, and fled 
That ancient tyranny 
Of warring kings; 
Shall we not arise, 
And cast from our eyes 
The subtle spell that blinds our sight, 
And, from our hearts, those ancient lies, 
False visions of some far-off paradise; 
Those fetters of the soul that stay our might; 
Those flesh-pots of the mind; that wandering light 
Which leads where no true hills of promise rise! 
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So shall we see, 
When the true vision is at last revealed, 
This is our portion in that promised land! 
A sacred soil, to till; a place to stand 
Against the Philistines; a battle field, 
Where we must fight and fall; yea, hand in hand, 
Fight on, to fall again,—but never yield. 


Since we have shunned the shadows that are cast 
Upon the air, mirages of the sky; 

Since now at last 

The long, long dreary desert space is past; 

Shall we in very madness, drunk with pride, 
Set up base gods on high 

Within the market place! 

Or, seeking grace to guide, 

And kneeling down, each man upon his hearth. 

Search for the living laws, where still they lie, 
Scattered like seeds in the earth, 
Till the children of men, 

Toiling beneath the sun, 
Shall raise them up again, 

One by one, 
As by a second birth, 

And make them whole at last! 


Now no more, as of old, 
Does the dust of our striving by day 
Blind the sight of our eyes, 
Nor shut out the light of the sun 
Ere the day’s work is done. 
For the wind of the Lord blows behind us, and loud 
Is the sound of it; 
And as it was writ, 
And the tale thereof told, 
See, the columns of dust that arise 
Are become as a pillar of cloud 
In the skies, to point out the way. 
And behold, 

When we gaze straight before us 
Through these whirlwinds of dust, 
And no longer look back on our track, 

In a breath 
The dark years of the desert are past, 
And the shadows of death. 
And the land of our hope is at hand; 
Which the Lord shall restore us, 
He in whom is our trust. 


And our cup shall run o’er 
In the day of our need. 
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AN INAUGURAL ODE 


And He shall restore 
And make whole, 
In us and our seed, 
The great living soul 
Of the teeming 
World, ever dreaming 
Of things that are to be. 


These are the things we must do, 
To be constant and true 
To our vow. 

So, here and now, we bid you stand, 
Stand and receive the sacred oath,—to protect 
This fair temple of ours, which was planned 

Through the ages of ages, 
By the mind of the One 
Great Architect; 
This dream of the prophets and sages, 
By whom the fair work was begun; 
This house, which was made 
By men’s toil, 
And the work of their hands, 
Here under the sun; 
This temple, which stands 
As a refuge for men of all nations: 
Whose strong foundations 
Forever firm are laid 
In the free soil of the fertile earth, 
And in every heart, on every hearth, 
Where’er still burn the sacred fires 
Of liberty and brothers’ love. 
And this living wall shall never move, 
These lofty towers shall never fall, 
But by our guilt, and to our scathe. 
For behold, they are built 
Of the blood of our sons and our brothers 
And the faith of our mothers; 
And their glorious strength ever rests 
In the graves of our sires 
And in our daughters’ breasts. 


So this temple of ours, 
Which was made for a refuge for men, 

Has become as a house of the Lord. 

So twice was it saved by the sword 
Of our fathers, who fell 

In faith’s fierce endeavor, 
That we, coming after, might dwell 

Therein, unafraid, 
With goodness and mercy forever. 
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Education of the Wage-earners* 


indeed, vital interest than the educa- 

tion of the wage-earners. However 
perfect the national system of primary edu- 
cation may be, in a country whose pcpula- 
tion is augmented by a large and constant 
stream of immigrants from lands of inferior 
educational facilities and requirements, there 
will always be a substratum of ignorant per- 
sons above the elementary school age. The 
necessities of agricultural and industrial la- 
bor will also inevitably create a large class 
of persons by whom secondary education is 
unattainable in the regular course, while that 
higher education which results in what we 
call scholarship and culture is, under present 
conditions, beyond the reach of all except a 
favored few. 

It is self-evident to thoughtful persons of a 
civilized community that access to primary 
education for the wage-earners, even of the 
lowest class, is an absolute necessity for the 
well-being of the commonwealth. It is here 
that the ‘‘settlement’’ and night-school 
work has its great value, and it would, indeed, 
be a blessing if, both in town and country, 
such schools as are most accessible to the 
wage-earning population were open for two 
hours on five evenings each week of the 
school term, with corps of teachers specially 
trained for the work of teaching those 
above the common-school age the elements 
which they failed to master before the ex- 
igencies of life compelled them to be bread- 
winners. 

With regard to secondary education, an- 
other phase of the problem is presented. In 
these days of commercialism not even edu- 
cation is delivered from the question, ‘‘ What 
is it worth in dollars and cents?”” Up toa 
certain point education is fortunately re- 
garded as being almost as much a necessary 
of life as food. Beyond that point it be- 
comes a possession which is of no practical 
value unless it becomes a “paying invest- 
ment.’’ ‘‘Double your income”’ is the cry 


‘EW subjects are of greater popular and, 


*EDUCATION OF THE WAGE-EARNERS. By Thomas 
Davidson, Edited with an Introductory Chapter 
by Charles M. Bakewell. Ginn @& Co., Boston. 
75 cents. 


of the ‘‘correspondencejschools” which fill 
the advertising pages of the magazines. 

This condition is a necessary one under 
present circumstances, nor can any legiti- 
mate objection be made to it. Everyone 
has a right to climb to a spot where there is 
room for him, and his fitness for that spot is 
his only warrant for holding it. If second- 
ary education makes men and women fitter 
for the position they hold, or fit for a higher 
one than primary education enabled them to 
take, the way to obtain it should be as freely 
opened to the wage-earner as it is to those 
whom necessity has not yet compelled to 
enter the arena of struggle. The mere fact 
that he is compelled to work for bread to sus- 
tain his own life, and possibly the life of 
others, should be no reason why he should 
be deprived of one of the richest blessings of 
life—knowledge—or one of the greatest in- 
centives to honorable life—advancement. 
Moreover, the better you build in the lower 
stratum with primary teaching, the more 
vital becomes the necessity for every man 
and woman for secondary education, and 
the greater the injustice of denying it to the 
wage-earner. 

When we come to the higher education, 
that phase of the development of the human 
mind which produces the “‘scholar’’ and man 
of ‘‘culture,’’ one can imagine the cry which 
goes up in some quarters that we are dis- 
turbing economic conditions. A greater fal- 
lacy cannot be uttered, for no man or set of 
men can claim the patent-right to fully 
developed human nature. It is the heritage 
of everyone born into the world. Nor will 
‘‘economic conditions’”’ be disturbed by 
everyone coming into his inheritance, for, 
once more, the better you build below with 
primary and secondary education, the more 
vital becomes the necessity for an outlet for 
the spirit of development of human nature 
in the higher fields of knowledge, until the 
human race shall attain its full stature, what- 
ever that may be. 

We need not fear the result. 
thousand years ago now, wrote 

Ingenuas‘didicisse fideliter artes Emollit mores, 
nec sinit esse feros. 


Ovid, two 
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(To have thoroughly learned the lib- 
eral art refines the manners, and permits 
them not to be barbarian.) The words 
are as true to-day as they were when they 
were written; indeed, they are far more 
true, for the ‘‘liberal arts’’ have explored 
farther now into the realm of knowledge 
and have acquired greater power for ‘‘re- 
fining the manners.’’ True education has 
nothing to do with commercialism, which 
may be left to solve its own problems. It 
touches the highest welfare of the human 
race, of which the wage-earners form the 
most numerous body, the most necessary 
body, the body most in need of anything and 
everything that can elevate them and relieve 
the monotony of their lot. The philan- 
thropic spirit has seen this. ‘‘Settlements”’ 
in some large cities, night schools in some, 
are doing much to afford primary education 
to wage-earners in centers of wage-earning 
population. Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe, the 
widow of a coal owner, has established, at 
Freeland, Pa., the Industrial Evening School 
for Girls ‘‘for the exclusive benefit of girls 
who toil in the mills and factories, the inten- 
tion being to reach a class that has been de- 
prived of the advantages of an elementary 
education in the public schools.’’ ‘‘ The school 
hours are from seven to nine in the evening. 
The institution is managed by a corps of 
female teachers under the personal super- 
vision of Mrs. Coxe. No tuition fee is 
charged, and the curriculum comprises the 
common branches, reading, writing, arith- 
metic and grammar, with music, plain and 
fancy sewing, cooking and hygiene.’’ Some 
colleges have night classes in which wage- 
sarmners can gain an education little if at all 
inferior to that of high schools. Institutions 
of various kinds offer technical lectures which 
cannot fail to be of service to those engaged 
in industrial occupations. It remained for 
Thomas Davidson to inaugurate the higher 
education by founding a class of Hebrew 
wage-earners, on the East Side of New York, 
for the purpose of studying ancient history, 
literature and philosophy as a preparation 
for dealing with the problems of to-day. 
The story of this experiment is to be found 
in ‘‘Education of the Wage-earners.’’ It is 
not a large book, not an expensive book, but 
it contains the germ of a movement which 
might become a mighty power in the land. 
Possibly the Eastern mind, which seems 
never to lose its hereditary love of philosoph- 
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ical speculation and its keen appreciation of 
the dreamy beauty of literature, had some- 
thing to do with the success of the experi- 
ment. Whether this be so or not, the found- 
ing of the Thomas Davidson Society marks an 
epoch in popular education, and merits the 
attention of all who feel an interest in that 
intellectual and moral development of the 
human race which elevates the ideals of man 
collectively and, therefore, individually. 

Mr. Bakewell, in his introductory chapter, 
gives a short account of the founder of this 
remarkable movement on the East Side. 
Thomas Davidson was born in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, in 1840, was educated in the 
elementary schools there and at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. After a short sojourn 
in Canada, he came to this country and be- 
gan to take the place in the educational field 
for which his remarkable scholarship fitted 
him. He died, too soon, humanly speaking, 
in September, 1900, at Montreal, after an un- 
successful operation. He was more than a 
scholar and philosopher. He was a philan- 
thropist of the highest and noblest order, 
ever working toward the development of his 
race. The way in which one phase of human 
lot appealed to him may be gathered from 
this utterance: ‘‘‘Going to work’ means, in 
most cases, the end of education, nay, even 
the loss of much that has been already 
learned. Long, dreary, mechanic working 
hours, amid cheerless surroundings, coupled 
with poor food, bad air, heartless taskmas- 
ters, and frivolous company, soon degrade 
the bodies and souls of the young toilers; and 
thus thousands, yea, millions, of boys and 
girls that, with education, might have de- 
veloped into noble men and women, rich in 
all the virtues of head, heart, and will, sink 
down into mere ‘hands,’ as the cruel term is 
—hands worked by stunted brains and hun- 
gry, discontented hearts. It is to those that 
the problem of the higher education chiefly 
relates. The educational question of the 
day is, How shall boys and girls who are both 
capable and desirous of receiving a higher 
education, but who are now compelled by 
poverty to go to work at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, be enabled to obtain that edu- 
cation? I shall not undertake to answer 
this difficult question. It must be handed 
over to the twentieth century.”’ 

These words were spoken to an audience 
on the East Side during the summer of 1898, 
and on January 7, 1899, Mr. Davidson did, 
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after all, begin to give an answer to his own 
question, for the class he started began work 
on that day. Mr. Davidson’s account of the 
matter is this: After the third lecture de- 
livered to the East Side audience, ‘‘a young 
man stood up and said something like this: 
‘It is all very well to talk about education 
for the breadwinners; but how can people 
like us, who work nine or ten, and sometimes 
more, hours a day, who come home tired, 
who have no convenience there for study, 
few books, and no one to guide or instruct 
us, obtainany liberal education?’ The ques- 
tion was greeted with applause, which I took 
to mean that it was asked by the whole 
audience. And I felt that, of all questions, 
it was the one best deserving to be answered 
there and then. Feeling that I was ready 
with no answer to it, in an unguarded mo- 
ment (or shall I say a moment of inspira- 
tion?) I replied: ‘That is just the chief edu- 
cational problem which the nineteenth cen- 
tury hands over to the twentieth. Of course 
you do not expect me to solve it. But one 
thing I can do for you of a practical sort. I 
cannot procure for you shorter hours, or 
make you less tired at night; I cannot supply 
you with home conveniences for study or 
with books; but one thing I can and will do, 
if you care to have me. If you will organize 
a club of people who are really in earnest, and 
who will work with all their might, I will de- 
vote one evening a week toit.’ ‘That’s talk- 
ing,’ someone said, and then came a storm 
of applause.”’ 

On January 7, 1899, the club met for the 
first time. ‘‘There were fifty-six persons 
present, of ages ranging, as afterward ap- 
peared, from sixteen to fifty-eight. Only a 
small proportion were girls.’”’ The history 
of the movement is given in a chapter writ- 
ten by Mr. Davidson, headed ‘‘ The History 
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of the Experiment.’”’ The spirit which 
bound the students to their teacher and to 
each other is seen in the chapter called ‘‘ The 
Underlying Spirit,’’ which contain; the 
weekly letters which Mr. Davidson wrote to 
the class during his stay at his Adirondack 
home, where he conducted a summer school 
for culture sciences. ‘‘The Vitality of the 
Ideal’’ is described by Mr. Bakewell, and is, 
perhaps, best expressed in the words of the 
preface: ‘A few lectures that the late 
Thomas Davidson delivered before the wage- 
earners on the East Side of New York upon 
the problems which the Nineteenth Century 
hands on to the Twentieth led to the forma- 
tion of a class in History and Social Science, 
which rapidly developed into an incipient 
‘Breadwinners’ College,’ and at the same 
time became the center of a general social 
movement for the betterment of mankind. 
The story is one of an experiment in the edu- 
cation of the wage-earners which is very far 
from finished, the record of a movement still 
in process of formation. It introduces noth- 
ing sensational or dramatic, offers no easy 
cure for social ills: It simply tells how the 
efforts of one man to find among the wage- 
earners themselves the forces that are tend- 
ing toward righteousness and truth, and to 
unite and direct these to a common educa- 
tional and moral end, were crowned with a 
measure of success that promises well for 
the future, and is rich in suggestions for the 
social reformer, as well as for all who are 
interested in educational problems.”’ 

In the face of this successful experiment 
it is useless to deny that the times are not 
ripe for anything better than spasmodic and 
eleemosynary attempts to create a desire for 
better things among the wage-earners. Mr. 
Davidson proved that “‘the fields are already 
white to harvest.”’ Robert Blight. 


The Ethics of the Traders 


HE original author of ‘‘Our Benevolent 
Feudalism,’’ W. ].Ghent, has recently 
put forth a second study of the rela- 

tion of industry and commerce to life in a vol- 
ume called ‘‘Mass and Class.’’** The claims 
of the author ‘are so radically opposed to 
those popular among conventional students 
of industrial moralities that we have purpose- 
ly delayed any comment upon his work until 
By W. J. Ghent. Macmilian 
$7.25. 


*MAss AND CLAss. 
Co., New York. 


those who might: oppose his theories had 
been heard from. 

Mr. Ghent lays the foundation of his thesis 
in the economic interpretation of history, a 
basis now commonly accepted by economists 
of all schools. But the author not only 
recognizes the general tendency of nations 
and civilizations to beaffected by the methods 
pursued in producing and distributing the 
necessities of physical life, he also affirms that 
views of obligation, justice, personal honor, 
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even the ideals of the higher ethical develop- 
ment, are ‘‘everywhere limited by the social, 
and fundamentally by the economic, environ- 
ment. Whatever may be our vague inclina- 
tions, our nebulous aspirations, toward a 
universal moral law, the stern necessity im- 
posed by the economic process determines and 
fixes our practical ethics and controls our 
actions.’’ But in his analysis of this position 
the author pursues a course quite distinct 
from that followed by many political econo- 
mists—the division of social classes according 
toincome. Herepudiates the argument that 
people whose incomes are approximately 
equal are therefore allied in tastes, in views 
of duty and in other social characteristics. 
Perhaps he is too sweeping in his affirmation 
that ‘‘the test of relative income fails utterly 
to furnish a standard for distinguishing 
classes,’ because it is doubtless true that in 
any given community the public institutions 
—schools, churches, social settlements, fra- 
ternal organizations of various kinds—are all 
adapted to appeal to people whose income 
ranges within certain limits regardless of 
their mode of securing it, and these institu- 
tions produce a real and considerable effect 
upon the mindsof people. Nevertheless, the 
thoughtful wiil justify his claim that ‘‘it is 
the difference in methods of making a living 
(rather than parity of income) that divides 
the mass into economic sections, those in- 
dividuals of life tasks and interests develop- 
ing common characteristics and reacting, as 
the psychologists would say, in like ways to 
the same stimuli.” 

That ‘‘class differences’’ do not explain 
all human actions is patent, and is frankly 
admitted by the author, who credits to the 
so-called ideological factors their influence in 
the development of religious sects, political 
states and the resultant complexity of ethical 
standards. But the relative influence of 
these factors in human life is well illustrated 
by the author in the case of the storekeeper 
who, whether Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or 
agnostic, purchases goods from stores where 
Gamaliel or Hillel, John Calvin, Pius X. or 
Thomas Paine is reverenced, his choice being 
wholly determined by the place where better 
goods or better prices are to be obtained. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if any of the great 
movements of modern civilization can be 
adequately explained except by their eco- 
nomic interpretation. Territorial discoveries 
of three centuries ago are so explained, as also 
the Lutheran, Anabaptist and Welseyan 
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religious awakenings, the liberation of the 
Russian serfs and the emancipation of slaves 
in America. And we confidently predict 
that, when far enough removed from the 
scenes to permit of dispassionate judgment, it 
will be freely acknowledged that the occupa- 
tion of India, the forcing of the ‘‘open 
door’’ in China, the Boer War, the liberation 
of Cuba and the forceful occupation of the 
Philippine Islands were alike actuated by 
economic considerations. Mr. Ghent credits 
philosophers, teachers of religion, and others 
‘somewhat removed from the pressure of the 
class struggle’? with faithful attempts to 
instil a more perfect ethics, but contends 
that ‘‘though the effect of such teaching has 
been a modification to some slight extent of 
the fratricidal struggle among mankind, the 
ideal sought (7.e., a moral code uncircum- 
scribed by sectional interest) is an utter 
futility so long as individualist competition 
for the means of life, however altered or re- 
fined, continues.’’ He believes that ‘that 
mode of production and distribution compels 
the segregation of men into classes and the 
waging of a class struggle for the means of 
life, and that struggle determines the ethical 
concepts and practices of the combatants.”’ 

Mr. Ghent is evidently a “‘socialist,’’ but 
the public will be interested in following the 
arguments of a socialist who does not make 
the somewhat indefinite myth called ‘‘class 
consciousness”’ the law and the gospel of his 
economic theory. His position will be 
better understood after we have followed him 
through his analysis of ‘‘Class Ethics.” 

The “‘ ethics of the producers”’ are described 
as ‘‘the ethic of usefulness,’’ the conviction 
that work of social value is the only title to 
income, and ‘‘the ethic of fellowship,’’ the 
conviction of the duty of friendly association 
and collective effort for mutual benefit. 
This second ethic explains the organization 
of the trade-union, the strike, the boycott, 
and such other manifestations in the modern 
labor world as voice the sentiment that “‘an 
injury to one is the concern of all.’’ The 
discussion in this chapter of the great labor 
disturbances in the anthracite coal strike in 
Pennsylvania, in the Coeur d’Alene ‘and in 
the great railway strike in Chicago in 1894 
will be found most interesting, while the 
exhibition of ‘‘class interest’’ on the part of 
operators as well as of producers will present 
a side of the picture too frequently over- 
looked. Perhaps we should do wrong to en- 
courage a radical in his radicalism, but we 
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cannot forbear the suggestion that Mr. 
Ghent might have strengthened his exposi- 
tion of class ethics by showing that the 
defects in the ethical standards of workmen 
to-day, the unblushing production of dis- 
honest goods, the slighting of work, the dis- 
position found wide-spread to give as little 
service as possible in return for wages— 
defects among laborers which those whom 
Mr. Ghent seeks to reach with his argument 
will not be slow to observe—are defects 
directly chargeable to the trading spirit 
which has so thoroughly permeated modern 
society that the average producer is com- 
pelled to think less of the quality of his 
product than of the pay he may exact for it. 
The difficulty of securing a man to do an 
honest bit of work is a common cry, but the 
cause of that difficulty—the instinct to trade 
it for money—is not discerned. 

The real animus of the author appears 
clearly in his discussion of the ethics of the 
traders. He declares that the supreme ethic 
of the trading class is that of contract. “It 
is an ethic which consists of two parts—a 
conviction of the right to make any bargain 
which the other party can be induced to 
agree to, and a conviction of the duty of 
keeping the agreement when made.’”’ Grow- 
ing out of this supreme ethic he finds ‘‘the 
ethic of deception,”’ the ‘‘ethic of the sacred- 
ness of private property,” and the ethic of 
“‘free’’ labor. These ethical standards, of 
course, explain the attitude of ‘‘business’’ 
toward taxes, custom duties, the open shop, 
the corruption of public officials, and the 
adulteration of goods, and under the division 
of his book entitled ‘‘ The Reign of Graft”’ the 
author has collected a volume of testimony 
which . will be astounding to the average 
reader, of the extent to which dishonesty is 
practised in the ordinary business trans- 
actions of the day. He avoids a discussion of 
those gigantic frauds recently exposed by 
those who have aimed at the trust and the 
great railroad corporations, and confines 
himself to a review of reports from state and 
municipal boards of health and kindred 
sources of authority for testimony of adulter- 
ation of food, drugs, and other articles of daily 
commerce, showing in the testimony of a 
special agent of the Department of Agriculture 
in 1894 that the extent of the adulteration 
of food was not less than 15 per cent., ap- 
proximating $1,125,000,000 yearly. This 
total, great as it is, refers only to foods and 
does not include liquors, tobacco, drugs and 
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patent medicines. The methods by which 
milk, butter, coffee and other articles of use 
in the daily life of practically all American 
families are adulterated, will be little short of 
a revelation. While Mr. Ghent has dis- 
covered nothing new in this manifestation of 
the commercial spirit, taking only such re- 
ports as are already accessible to the public, 
he has rendered the service of having put into 
readable form that which otherwise would 
remain hidden in official archives. 

A common error of those who write in 
criticism of the present industrial order is the 
descent to personalities and the condemna- 
tion of prominent individuals distinguished 
by personal fortunes. Mr. Ghent’s good 
sense saves him from any such folly. He 
recognizes that in all classes of society there 
are those who are led to ignore the narrower 
interests of individual or group, and to act in 
accordance with the wider interests of the 
race. He also recognizes that even those 
who are to be condemned for practising the 
kinds of fraud shown to be so common in 
business ‘‘cannot escape that control any 
more readily than the bondsman can escape 
from slavery. They are, as a mass, 
helplessly bound to the prevailing system of 
industry, and what that system demands of 
them they must do or perish.’’ He claims 
that the practice of ‘‘graft’’ has become so 
prevalent that society has come to recognize 
‘honest graft’’ and ‘‘ crooked graft!’’ 

The author charges the trading class with 
having failed, although dominant in society 
for many years, to recognize their trusteeship 
of the wealth of the race, with having failed 
to exhibit that sense of mutual regard which 
the poverty of the great multitudes of the 
workers should elicit, with having in- 
stinctively rejected every movement that 
would put a check on the opportunities for 
profit, and with having tinctured politics, 
education and religious standards with their 
own class ethics. The charge is a sweeping 
one, but a survey of the famines that have 
destroyed their thousands while plenty was 
within reach, the gigantic growth of eleemosy- 
nary institutions to hide the havoc wrought 
by our industrial machinery, with no cor- 
responding sense of responsibility to lessen 
that havoc, the purchase of cheap men to 
sign away the rights of posterity in perpetual 
franchises and a long train of phenomena in 
the field of public vision, goes far to justify 
his assault upon the rule of the ‘“‘trading 
class.”’ 
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Mr. Ghent’s solution of the problem is by 
the dominance of mass over class. This mass 
he believes will be composed of ‘‘all men 
whom the burden and pressure of the trading 
class régime’’ force to a sort of common 
protest and determination to seek human 
emancipation. While he finds at the center 
of this movement ‘‘the class of wage-earning 
producers,’”’ he avoids the narrow claim of 
those who look to ‘‘class consciousness’”’ as 
the pillar of fire out of bondage. He finds 
arrayed with all producers in society ‘‘men 
of whatever class in whom the love of use- 
fulness, or the love of fellowship, or the 
passion for social justice, is intrinsically 
stronger than the love of profit or of in- 
dividual advantage. It is the social-minded 


mass arraying itself against the unsocial 
minded classes.”’ 

Two or three authorities in the realm of 
political economy have told us the book is 
‘nothing pro‘ound.’’ Perhaps Mr. Ghent 
will not be disturbed by this criticism, and 
perhaps the average reader, who is im- 
mensely less interested in technical discussions 
than in an honest effort to diagnose and 
prescribe for our social ills, will not be less 
profited on this account. While there will 
be a division in respect to the remedy he 
proposes, he must at least be credited with 
having raised several questions which will 
no be satisfactorily answered to the un- 
sophisticated by simply being ignored. 

Owen R. Lovejoy. 
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A Song of the Work.......... Atlanta Constitution 


Split up de kindlin’ 
Plow up de groun’; 

No use ter wait ’twel de 
Worl’ turns roun’. 

Soon—too soon will de 
Trumpet soun’; 

Go ter de work, believers! ° 
Take in de joy er de Mawnin’ light; 
Foller de flag in de stormy fight; 
Soon—too soon come de las’ long night :— 
Go ter work, believers! 

Frank L. Stanton. 


TO Wks OO WOO. ok cee cecees Harvard Lampoon 
A Law Pill once a-wooing went, 

With his said and aforesaid and much ado; 
A Law Pill once a-wooing went, 

Through a thick black wood of large extent 
Where the owls their full-voiced chorus lent, 
‘*To wit, to woo.” 

The Law Pill smiled with a vague unrest, 
With his said and aforesaid and much ado; 
The Law Pill smiled with a vague unrest, 
But boldly he spoke, ‘‘Aye, hoot your best, 
For I am on a merry quest, 
To wit, to woo.”’ 


Change of Mind...... New Orleans Times-Democrat 


How far the future is 
From us hid! 
She said he’d never do, 


But he did! 


Recompense........ Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


For every tear a smile is born, 

From dark despair there comes a morn; 
Hearts may sigh for things that die, 

But hope lives on. 


The weary wanderer traveling far, 
Wondering where the angels are, 

Lifts his eyes to darkening skies, 
To find a star. 


The aching eyes, deep veiled in night, 
Longing for the morning light, 

Amid the strife of hidden life, 
Draw nearer to the right. 


The toiler on Life’s stormy way, 
Fainting in the bitter fray, 

Shall find afar the end of war, 
And rest, some day. 


One by one our friends depart, 
Our hopes go with the funeral cart; 
But death reveals what life conceals; 
Be still, my heart! 
H. Graham Du Bois 


A woman from Sault Ste. Marie 
Said: ‘‘Painters who dault pte the sie 
Don’t tint the waves blue, 
As I think they should do; 
They use green, or they seem tault tault mie.’ 
—Exchange. 


’ 





—— 
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Cartoons upon Current Events 
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A DESIGN FOR A DOVECOTE 
SANTO DOMINGO: ‘*LET ME REFER YOU TO MY CLAIM THE PRESIDENT’S IDEA FOR A HOME FOR THE 
AGENT; HE’LL ATTEND TO YOU IN A MINUTE ” BIRDS OF PEACE 
—Brinkerhoff in Toledo Blade : —Maybell in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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‘‘YOU SURELY DON’T MEAN IT, UNCLE!”’ REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 
—DeNear in Philadelphia Record —Leipziger in Detroit News 
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WHY WOULDN’T SOMETHING LIKE THIS BE BETTER THAN CHLOROFORM? 


Dr. William Osler of Johns Hopkins University states that men over forty acco ae oe poting and that they should either 
retire or be Chloroformed at the age of sixty.—News 
ie in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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TWO MORE STARS 
Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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THE FANDANGO A DELIGHTFUL ROAST 
4 A POPULAR AMUSEMENT IN VENEZUELA (GRIDIRON CLUB DINNER, WASHINGTON, D. Cc.) 


—Maybell in Brooklyn Daily Eagle —Felix Mahoney in Washington Evening Star 
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THE TWO EMPERORS 
—Felix Mahoney in Washington Evening Star 
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THE ROOT OF IT OFF HIS COURSE 
—Westerman in Ohio State ¥ournal THE CZAR: ‘“‘I WONDER WHERE HE’S HEADING FOR?”’ 
—Naughton in Minneapolis Tribune 
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People 


in the Foreground 








We give prominence else- 
where in this issue to a poem 
“An Inaugural Ode,’’ which 
although in no way associ- 
ated with the recent inaugural ceremonies at 
Washington, might wel! have been given a 
position of high honor in the official pro- 
gram of exercises for that event. No one 
more than the President himself, should this 
poem chance to come to his notice, would ap- 
preciate its patriotism, its lofty sentiment, 
and its impassioned adjuration. The poet 
has not followed the general classic form of 
the ode, but has rather allowed his feeling and 
thought to seek its own form of expression 
with a resulting freedom and sincerity which 
not only ennobles this individual utterance, 
but infuses new vigor and life into a poetical 
form which fora generation has been more 
or less soulless and therefore shunned. Al- 
though it was written as an occasional work, 
the ode is so informed with the poet’s vision 
and fire, with a serene, high dignity so truly 
in keeping with the subject, that it seems not 
unreasonable to predict for it an increasing 
and lasting value. 

The limitations of our page and of our 


The Author of 
“ An Inaugural 
Ode” 


space have here and there forced us, grudg- . 


ingly, to condense two lines to one—a liberty 
for which we make our apologies to the au- 
thor. The poem in its original and unabridged 
form is printed in a separate, attractive 
volume. 

It is quite on a plane with the volume of 
poems published by the author four years 
ago, which has already brought him a meed 
of praise from the critics of England and this 
country. The notices of that day variously 
described him as a resident of England, of 
California, and of the Eastern States, all of 
which was true and yet not true. For, al- 
though long residence in each of these 
lands has made him familiar with their life 
and people, he is essentially an ‘‘ Easterner.”’ 

Alexander Blair Thaw was born in 1860, 
and is the youngest son of the late William 
Thaw, of Pittsburg, Pa., and his first wife, 
Burd Blair. His father, William Thaw, will 
long be remembered as a rare type of the 
citizen of true public spirit, and for a re- 
markable force of character and cultivated 


power of mind which were largely devoted to 
the interests of his kind. 

Dr. Thaw was educated in the public 
schools, at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, and at Cambridge, Mass., where he 
was graduated from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1886. In that year also he married 
Miss Florence Dow, of Boston, whose artistic 
and sympathetic temperament and achieve- 
ments as an artist form a happy complement 
to his poetic attainments. 

The next few years were passed in and 
near New York, and were chiefly spent in 
various works of charity, his philanthropic 
tendencies and deep interest in his medical 
and scientific studies finding expression in 
practical effort. He spent much of his time 
working with the Charity Organization’s 
Children’s Aid Society, and built the first 
country hospital which was built for the sick 
babies of New York, at Seabright, N. J., in 
connection with the Babies’ Hospital of New 
York. 

The past ten years, excepting one year 
spent in England, Dr. Thaw has made his 
home at Santa Barbara, Southern California. 
He has now returned to the East and is living 
in New York. 

His first volume of poems was published in 
1900 and received high commendation from 
the foremost critics of this country and Eng- 
land. Among the latter Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
whose own work has much in common with 
the verse of Dr. Thaw, wrote: ‘‘There is a 
peculiar beauty and a peculiar power in in- 
tellectual and spiritual passion—the fusion 
of thought in the poetic flame; it is to the 
fusion of feeling only that the most modern 
criticism would direct us. Dr. Thaw has 
veritable intellectual action in his poems— 
not merely ingenuity and curiosity, which 
stand for thought in so much of Browning’s 
work; but speculation and a higher labor of 
the mind. Spirit, intellect and feeling seem 
to be finely involved in one another in his 
poems; in none of his works do they appear 
parted or estranged, and surely this is 
matter for great praise, for his feeling is 
keen and quick. In reading those of his 
poems that speak of love or grief, we are 
nearer to a beating heart than when we 
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read the work of many a poet of less tem- 
perate words.” 

Mrs. Meynell is not alone in her appre- 
ciation of Dr. Thaw’s verse, Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, of Harvard University, among 





inner voices of Nature, Dr. Thaw is a great 
lover of out-of-door life and has spent long 
periods of time, during his California sojourn, 
in living in the wilds. This love of wood- 
craft, ‘‘a wood and mountains bump,” as he 


ALEXANDER BLAIR THAW 


others, having given it high praise. Briefly 
speaking, the poems are distinguished by 
high thought, delicate and exquisite passion, 
and a regard for the deeper meaning of form. 

Like all poets, who seem to hear the finer 


himself has called it, is his only “‘bump’’— 
that is, of course, barring the bump that can 
first conceive and then put into verse, strong 
and fine, such thoughts as delight the read- 
ers of his Poems and this Inaugural Ode. 
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Among the prominent books 
Colonel of the spring a foremost 
Younghusband Hjace is filled by ‘The 
Opening of Tibet’’—Mr. Percival Landon’s 
volume on the British expedition to Lhasa 
under the command of Colonel Young- 
husband. The progress of the expeditionary 
force and its results are already familiar 
through the columns of the press. Mr. 
Landon’s account, reviewed at length else- 
where in this number, will familiarize the 
reading public at large with ‘‘the unveiling 
of Lhasa,”’ and as an item of relative interest 
we print herewith a 
portrait of Colonel 
Younghusband. 
The expedition set 
out from India in 
the summer of 1903 
to arrange certain 
questions of com- 
merce and boun- 
dary in which it 
was said that the 
Tibetans had not 
acted in good faith. 
All ‘the men en- 
gaged were veterans 
capable of endur- 
ance and hardships 
and were prepared 
for a difficult and 
perilous campaign. 
“When Edward 
Younghusband,” 
says the ‘‘Search- 
Light’’ of March 4, 
“joined England’s 
army he had no par- 
ticular aim in life. 
He was healthy, 
active and ambi- 
tious, but it had 
not occurred to him 
that to know one 
thing well would be to increase his use- 
fulness tenfold. He had not long worn the 
crimson uniform, however; when he’ was 
assigned to the East Indian Corps. That 
gave him his chance and he took it. To-day 
no one knows more of Asia’s peoples nor 
has any other achieved a more hazardous 
piece of work than that which Young- 
husband has just carried through to success 
in mysterious Tibet.’’ 
He had 4,000 men behind him. He 
marched through passes higher than the 





COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND, THE LEADER OF THE 
BRITISH EXPEDITION INTO TIBET 


peaks of the Rockies; he endured cold regis- 
tering sometimes sixty below zero; he fought 
with enemies concealed above the roads he 
followed,—but he reached Lhassa, Tibet’s 
capital, and that treaty was signed which 
opens to commerce and civilization the last 
of ‘‘the closed lands.”’ 





pre Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
Author of “The ton’s literary career is a re- 
markable example of sudden 
success. Her first novel, 
“The Circle,”’ struck an original note and 
arrested attention. 
Her second story, 
“The Masquera- 
der,” recently 
published by Har- 
per & Brothers, is 
the most talked-of 
novel of the season. 
Besides these two 
books, she has writ- 
ten nothing except 
several short stories 
in the English ma- 
‘gazines. Mrs. 
Thurston was born 
in Cork, in the 
south of Ireland. 
Her father was the 
late Paul Madden, 
several times Mayor 
of Cork, and a well- 
known Parnellite. 
Strangely enough, 
Mrs. Thurston had 
not written at all 
until after her mar- 
riage to[Mr. Ernest 
C. Thurston, a Lone 
don journalist and 
playwright. Five 
years ago the idea 
of writing had not 
even occurred to her. It is interesting to 
learn from the author’s best friend that her 
success as a novelist ‘was once foretold by a 
palmist—a prediction scoutedf'at the time 
by Mrs. Thurston. 

‘‘The Masquerader” is a real story by a 
born story-teller, and it is bound to have 
an unprecedented success. Within seven 
days after its publication the bookstores had 
sold out and a new edition went to press. It 
is already being made into a play in England 
and in America, and requests have been re- 


Masquerader” 
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ceived to translate it into French and Ger- 
man. While the story was still running in 
England as a serial in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 





KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


zine,’’ an old subscriber wrote to the editor: 
‘Never since I waited feverishly sixty years 
ago for ‘Monte Cristo’ have I been so excited 
by a story, and Mrs. Thurston has given me 
what Dumas did not—a perpetually increas- 
ing wonder as to how the adventure is to end.”’ 


The recent uprising in Rus- 
Owen sia, which suggested the days 
Johnson of the French Revolution, 
revive a certain interest in 
the bibliography, new and old, of that period. 
Among the latest contributions to the list of 
these works is the new story by Owen John- 
son, the son of Mr. Robert Underwood John- 
son, associate editor of ‘‘The Century.” 
The author of ‘‘In the Name of Liberty,” 
just published by the Century Co., lives and 
writes in Ridgefield, Conn. He was born in 
New York in 1878. In his preparatory 
course at Lawrenceville school he founded 
and was first editor of the Lawrenceville 
‘Lit,’ to which he contributed a number of 
stories of American school life. Going to Yale 
in 1896, he was a constant contributor to the 
Yale ‘‘ Lit” and was elected ‘‘ chairman of the 
‘Lit’” of hisclass. It adds to the interest of 
his first book, ‘‘ Arrows of the Almighty,’’ to 
know that the novel, by a unanimous vote of 
the Yale faculty, was accepted as an equiva- 


lent of five months’ academic work lost by 
the author on account of illness. To gather 
material for ‘‘In the Name of Liberty,”’ Mr. 
Johnson spent two years in Paris, during 
which he made a careful study of the period 
treated, that of the French Revolution, hav- 
ing access to unpublished documents at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

In r901 Owen Johnson, then only twenty- 
three, published his first book of fiction, 
‘‘ Arrows of the Almighty,” which was com- 
mended by the critics. His newstory takes 
the reader into the thick of the violent days 
of the French Revolution. Though it is in 
setting and atmosphere an historical novel, 
the central point is not Marat nor Robes- 
pierre, neither of whom appears as a charac- 
ter, but a seller of cockades, an orphaned 
girl, who is caught in the whirl of events, and 
who, in the first sincere affection of her life, 
by dint of the surviving primal instinct of 
woman, rises to great heights of sacrifice. 
It is a story of the common people of Paris as 





OWEN JOHNSON 


“affected by the Revolution—a tragedy re- 


lieved by humor and devotion. ‘“‘In the 
Name of Liberty” is a marked advance upon 
the author’s first book, and successfully holds 
the reader’s attention. 
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The ag Masquerader 








HEN the publishers’ advertisement of 
a novel contains a pathetic account 
of a sufferer from heart disease 
writing to the editor of the magazine in 
which the story is appearing, beseeching 
him to communicate the ending of the tale 
lest the writer pass into the next world before 
the last number has appeared—when this 
happens, the seasoned novel-reader is apt 
to be a little suspicious as to the merits of 
the story in question. In the case of ‘‘The 
Masquerader’’* these suspicions are ground- 
less. Mrs. Thurston has taken a perfectly 
impossible plot and carried it out with a 
skill that causes the reader to forget, in the 
enjoyment of an interesting story, well told, 
its utter impossibility. 

John Chilcote, M. P., is returning home 
one densely foggy evening when he knocks 
against a stranger. Apologies follow and 
the offer of a cigarette, the lighting of which 
reveals the fact that the men are exact 
counterparts of each other. Six years before 
Chilcote had been considered a rising young 
politician, and had married the ward of a 
great statesman, but he had contracted the 
morphia habit, and when the story opens is 
completely under its yoke. He and his wife 
have drifted apart and, although, living 
under the same roof, are seldom together. 
To Chilcote the resemblance of this stranger 
to himself is his opportunity, and a few 
days later he visits him in his room in Clif- 
ford’sInn. By this time Chilcote has reached 
the stage of drug-taking where he can no 
longer be sure of himself, and he has sought 
out John Loder to propose that he shall, 
when called on, take Chilcote’s place in the 
world and carry on his life for him until 
such time as he is able to take it once more 
into his own hands. The temptation is 
too strong to be resisted. Circumstances 
have never given Loder his chance, and 
Chilcote’s opportunity is also his. He is 
coached as to Chilcote’s habits, friends and 
engagements, and learns to imitate his hand- 
writing. Chilcote engages a new valet and 
secretary, and soon Loder is summoned to 
take his place. 

*THE MASQUERADERS. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. Harper’s,New York. $1.50. 





Three weeks later Chilcote again appears. 
Loder’s personation of him has almost rein- 
stated him in the good opinion of his wife 
and of his friends, and for a few days he had 
pulled himself together, but the craving 
for morphia is too strong to be mastered, 
and he is there to summon Loder to take 
his place while he indulges his desire. This 
time Loder’s stay in Grosvenor Square is 
fraught with importance. . He accompanies 
Mrs. Chilcote to a reception, and for the 
first time comes near being recognized by 
Lady Astrupp, a woman whom he had 
once known, and whose suspicions are 
aroused by seeing a scar upon his hand, 
his one difference from Chilcote. His re- 
lations with Eve Chilcote become more per- 
sonal, and he makes a brilliant speech*in 
Parliament only to be recalled to Clifford’s 
Inn the next day. 

The false Chilcote dines tete-d-tete with 
Lady Astrupp, whose suspicions have become 
convictions, but, sure that she has no proof, 
he neither admits nor denies her accusa- 
tions, and the next day a message from Chil- 
cote takes him to Clifford’s Inn to find that 
unhappy man in a state of nervous collapse. 
He begs Loder to give him some morphia, 
naming a dose which Loder knows is ex- 
cessive. ‘‘For a moment his resolution 
failed; then the dominant note of his na- 
ture—the unconscious, fundamental ego- 
tism on which his character was based— 
asserted itself beyond denial. It might be 


reprehensible to accede to such a 
request, . . . yet the laws of the uni- 
verse demanded self-assertion . . . he 


realized. the certain respite to be gained by 
yielding to his impulse. He looked at Chil- 
cote . . . and a vision of himself fol- 
lowed sharpuponhisglance. Avision . 

of the supremacy all but gained. Then as 
the picture completed itself . . . he 
dropped the five tabloids one after another 
into the glass.” 

Loder hastens back to Grosvenor Square, 
to find that his opportunity in Parliament 
has come, and by a brilliant speech in the 
House causes the defeat of the Government, 
and takes his place in the front rank of the 
younger politicians. As he drives home 
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with Eve Chilcote in this moment of triumph 
the feeling for her that has been growing in 
strength finds expression, and with his arms 
about her and her head on his shoulder, 
he touches the height of achievement and 
reward. At that moment there is a block 
in the street through which they are driving, 
and looking out of the window Loder sees 
Chilcote, pallid, unshaven, haggard, a pic- 
ture of degradation 

The sight brings him to himself with a 
shock and makes him realize where he 
stands, and the next morning he seeks Chil- 
cote to tell him that he cannot go on any 
longer with his part of the deception, and 
when pressed for a reason tells Chilcote how 
Lady Astrupp’s suspicions have been aroused 
and how dangerous the game is becoming. 
Nervous and timorous, but dominated by 
Loder’s personality, Chilcote goes home, 
but the following day finds him back in 
Loder’s rooms with the news that every- 
thing is discovered. 

He had gone down to breakfast with his 
nerves on edge and, feeling that he could 
not stand it another moment, had written 
a long telgram, almost a letter, to Loder, 
telling him to come back, and why he wanted 
him. He had left the room for a moment, 
and on his return had found his wife and 
Lady Astrupp there, the telegram gone. Lady 
Astrupp had been a few moments alone in 
the room; the inference was obvious. 

Loder hurries to Grosvenor Square and 
finds that both Lady Astrupp and Eve have 
read the telegram. In a scene where Eve 
and Loder acknowledge their love for each 
other they face the matter bravely, and 
decide that the right thing to do is to sepa- 
rate. Then Loder says that Chilcote must 
be brought home and saved if it be a possible 
thing. Eve consents, and although it is 
nearly midnight, they take a cab and go 
to Clifford’s Inn. They climb the stairs to 
Loder’s rooms, he goes in, leaving Eve out- 
side, and in a moment returns. He had 
found Chilcote dead. 

Loder’s first impulse is to go away, begin 
life in another country, and when he has 
been successful, marry Eve. But she speaks 
of his parliamentary career, his duty to his 
country, and we are given to understand 
that they were quietly married abroad, that 
Chilcote was buried as John Loder and 
that the world never knew of the dual 
identity of the man who from that time 
passed as John Chilcote. 


The weak points in such a plot are ob- 
vious. It is incredible that two men, not 
related, should so resemble one another 
that the wife of one should not be able to 
tell them apart. Chilcote was a man of 
few friends, it is true, but there must have 
been some associates of his youth with 
whom Loder could not have exchanged ten 
words without arousing suspicions, and 




















Lady Astrupp, in full possession of the 
secret, was by no means the kind of woman 
not to reap some benefit from her knowledge 
of it. Finally, were it possible that these 
difficulties could have been surmounted, 
the life of deception to which Eve Chilcote 
would calmly have devoted the man she 
loved would have proved a burden too 
great for human endurance. 

The development of Loder’s character 
is so well shown and the interest of the story 
is so great that it is only when the book is 
finished that we realize the impossibility 
of the whole thing, an impossibility which 
militates very strongly against the artistic 


excellence of the novel. 
Mary K. Ford. 
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By Ben Blow 














‘““BEFOOR THEY’RE DONE FIGHTIN’ THEY’RE LAFFIN’.”’ 


T was a long time ago to you of the present 
generation—just after the Civil War. 
" There were two little boys, brothers, 
near of an age. They were David and 
Jonathan—sometimes, at others they fought, 
as healthy brothers will, but when their 
fights were over there was never any malice 
left to cloud their brotherly love, and when 
the Sand Man came in the evening he found 
them at peace. 

Before the advent of the Sand Man, 
though, they held carnival under the canopy 
of a huge, old-fashioned, four-posted bed, 
and engaged in marvelous tumblings that 
became drowsier and more somnolent until 
their eyes grew too heavy, and then they 
curled up like kittens and wandered forth 
together, wearing canton flannel night 
drawers, into the land of dreams. 

The sweet-faced mother of the little boys 
told them that they were doing wrong when 
they fought, and when she caught them in 
the mael of battle made them stand up 
before her, holding hands, and say in 
reluctant unison, ‘‘Let dogs delight—”’ 
And then they had to kiss, which wasn’t 
by any means manly, and was distasteful 
to a degree. But when their big, black- 


*REPRINTED FROM FEBRUARY “LESLIE’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE”’ BY PERMISSION. Copyright, 1905, 
in the United States and Great Britain, by Frank 
Leslie Publishing House (Incorporated). 


eyed, black-bearded father caught them 
fighting he stopped the battle and made 
solemn inquiries while his eyes danced, and 
then told David or Jonathan, whichever 
deserved it, that he ought to spank him, 
but instead of doing so, gave each one of 
them a five-cent shinplaster, which was 
untold wealth while it lasted, and always 
was productive of fragile resolutions never 
to be bad again. 

Most of the play of David and Jonathan 
related to warlike operations, for military 
spirit was still very much alive, and they 
drilled and erected prodigious earthworks 
until wearied, when they fell upon the earth- 
works and made them into wonderful mud 
pies in a real tin oven constructed for them 
by their friend the gardener, whose re- 
sourcefulness caused them much wonder 
and led them to address him admiringly as 
Mr. O’Brien, which was entirely grateful to 
his good old Celtic soul. 

“Of all the bothersome childer,’’ he would 
say to them, ‘“‘an’ me busy. Whut is it 
ye wish, darlints?’”’ and then, being their 
abject slave, he did whatever they wanted, 
delighted that a gracious Providence had 
placed him where his true worth met with 
its meed. 

““They’re divils,” he told the cook over 
and over again. ‘‘But there’s nothin’ 
morully bad about thim. Pouf! an’ they 
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fight like powder flashes in the pan, but 
befoor they’re done fightin’ they’re laffin’. 
My! ’Tis the pure love of a ruction drives 
thim to it; ’tis me says they’ll both make 
min.’”’ Then Mr. O’Brien would shake his 
head wisely, and the cook would shake hers 
and say: ‘‘Shure, ’tis you Misther O’Brien 
that notuses ut all an’ all,’’ for the cook, 
equally with David and Jonathan, admired 
Mr. O’Brien to a degree. 

There is an infinite pathos in childhood 
—the ignorance that clears slowly and the 
mysteries that puzzle childish hearts. David 
and Jonathan were told one day that they 
had a baby sister, and that, marvelous to 
relate, she had been found in a basket by 
the doctor out by the gate. This was so 
utterly unusual that wise counsel was 
deemed necessary, and Mr. O’Brien was 
consulted at once. ‘‘Shure,”’ he explained, 
“tis nothin’. Your mamma prrayed for ut 
an’ ut wuz giv’n her. They alwuz come in 
baskits, an’ ginrully ’tis the docther finds 
thim. I remimber the time whin the both 
of ye’s wuz found. 

“Shure, ye wuz litthel an’ red like yer 
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SCREAMED IN MAIDENLY AFFRIGHT. 


babby sisther,’’ he said in reply to question- 
ings, ‘‘an’ she’ll grow up as big an’ ass raight 
as the both of ye’s, or I misdoubt me much.”’ 












The baby sister did grow valiantly, and 
became very formidable with her fists, but 
demanded much attention, and David and 
Jonathan were left more to themselves. 
They fought without either much interrup- 
tion or malice, and promptly forgot and 
forgave until at length a disturbing element 
came into their lives that created much 
turmoil while it lasted and even shadowed 
their brotherly love. The disturbing ele- 
men was a doll—a man doll. He was a 
present from a maiden aunt to the boys’ 
little sister; a present that she resolutely 
refused to accept and fought against with 
bediapered legs and pudgy fists. Girl dolls 
she loved absorbingly, and in those intervals 
when she was not stuffing her mouth full 
of her own pink toes she evidenced a budding 
maternal instinct by trying to swallow the 
varied assortment that had been showered 
upon her, but when the man doll was pre- 
sented for consideration she screamed in 
such maidenly affright that her father, 
smiling proudly, declared that here at last 
was one born an old maid. 

So the man doll fell to David and Jona- 
than to have and to hold, to cherish or 
abuse as they saw fit, all of which they 
did conscientiously with attention to 
detail that was commendable indeed. 
They squabbled over who should possess 
him in the present and dragged him 
into the midst of their battles, whereby 
he suffered grievously, losing one arm 
and all the sawdust out of his stomach, 
besides being scalped so cleanly that 
there wasn’t even one hair left on his 
shiny head. Between battles, and until 
a proper appellation was decided upon, 
in those rare moments when peace seemed 
best, they gravely said, ‘‘ Him,’ but when 
some boyish perverseness seized David 
he declared that the doll should be 
named Abraham Lincoln, whereupon 
Jonathan asserted that he chose to call 
him Jefferson Davis, and would permit 
nothing else, and then there was always 
a fresh fight. n 

Between fists, however, the doll de- 
veloped into a splendid military hero, 
performing alone and unaided many 
valorous operations of transcendent 
difficulty, but, all of these deeds were 
undertaken incognito, for David would 

not permit Jefferson Davis to indulge in 
any acts of conspicuous gallantry, while 

Jonathan equally refused to let Abraham 
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Lincoln flaunt the red badge of courage in 
his face. Chancing upon them one day 
entangled in a squirming heap which rested 
upon the sad object of contention, their 
father separated them and inquired into 
motive causes, discovering that back at the 
ultimate beginning was a mere difference 
overaname. David was crying more from 
the humiliation of being underneath than 
from any real injuries received, but Jona- 
than was debonair, and little flashes of light 
flecked the hazel of his eyes and made them 
dance mischievously as he explained that 
they weren’t really fighting, as they weren’t 
either scratching or hitting in the face. 
With eyes that twinkled until they looked 
strangely like Jonathan’s own mischievous 
little orbs, the father sat Solomon-like in 
judgment, and, with great gravity, decided 
the case. On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the doll was to be Jefferson Davis, 
the property of Jonathan alone, for Jonathan 





with the right of denying all titles save that 
of Abraham Lincoln, for he was the younger, 
and certainly youth must be served. On 
Sundays, the doll was to rest, for, in those 
days, Sunday was the Sabbath, if he could 
rest under the appellation of Jefferson Davis 
Abraham Lincoln Bowe, the last name being 
his heritage, for it was David and Jonathan’s 
own. When he had delivered himself of 
this prodigious ultimatum, the little boys’ 
father left them, and straightway told all 
the circumstances to their mother, and, 
during the telling, they both laughed, and 
a fitful expression came over the mother’s 
face, while she hugged the boys’ little sister 
closer to her bosom, and looked down with 
a trifle of the wistful upon the’sleeping baby 
girl. 

“I suppose boys will fight, father,’’ she 
said. 

“It’s as natural for them to squabble,” 
he replied, smiling, ‘‘as it[will be for this 


aaening ’ 


MR. O'BRIEN WAS REFERRED TO AS ARBITER, 


was the elder, and surely twelve months 
and more of seniority carried some rights. 
On Tuesdays, and Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, David was entitled to sole possession, 


“young lady to cuddle her doll’s head in the 


hollow of her left arm—’’ He leaned down 
and kissed his wife’s hand where it rested 
on the French flannel swaddlings of the 
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THERE JONATHAN LAID JEFFERSON DAVIS ABRAHAM LINCOLN BOWE. 


baby, and then looked up mischievously, 
into her face;—‘‘just as you are doing right 
now.” She leaned over and rested her 
cheek against his, and spoke the irrelevant, 
half-whispered word ‘‘father,’’ but the tone 
and timbre of her voice, and the little side- 
wise look from under her drooped eyelids, 
said more than will ever be written in any 
printed book, or told in spoken words. 

On his days, Jefferson Davis won great 
battles, while on his days, Abraham Lincoln 
performed feats of valor that suggested 
even the knightly doings of King Arthur’s 
Court, but, sometimes there were disturb- 
ances, engendered by the uncertainty as to 
whether it was an Abraham Lincoln day 
or a Jefferson Davis Day, in which case Mr. 
O’Brien was referred to as the arbiter, and 
he always rose to the occasion. 

‘“Mond’ys, an’ Windsd’ys, an’ Frid’ys,”’ 
he declared to Jonathan, ‘‘he’s yours. 
An’ Chusd’ys an’ Thursd’ys an’ Satther- 
d’ys, he’s yours, laddie,” to David. ‘‘ Noo, 
ye mus’ think an’ setthel the matther fur 
yersilves, ‘tis Chusd’y the day is,” or, 
“tis Windsd’y the day is.” whichever it 


was, and the declaration always brought 
peace,—envy even was silent. 

So, time went, not a very long time, but 
enough to wear sadly on Jefferson Davis 
Abraham Lincoln, the doll, who became 
from his many labors very draggled and 
gaunt. Jonathan’s debonair enterprises 
with him rather overshadowed the more 
ponderous exploits of David, who thought 
slower, and, had it not been for the un- 
conscious intervention of Aunt Rachel, the 
family’s ex-slave, Jonathan would have 
triumphed, but she, as the unsuspecting 
instrument of destiny, changed fate, and 
dragged Jonathan’s pride in the very dust. 
Her interference was wholly without malice, 
for even thought of malice was unknown 
to her, she being a shouting Methodist, and 
one of the elect, but, one day as she labored 
over her washing, she chanced to be singing, 
when David wandered by:— 

“Hang 18 Davis on a sour-apple tree, 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour-apple tree, 


Hang Jeff Davis on a sour-apple tree, 
While we go a marchin’ on.” 


David paused. An impish grin spread 
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over his usually placid features. Here was 
a method of humbling Jonathan, and turn- 
ing his day with the doll to gall and vine- 
gar, and, when the time came to fling the 
bolt, he did so, with boyish delight. With- 
out any pausing to inquire into the origin 
of the calumny so unexpectedly levelled 
against his property, Jonathan arose in 
swift negation, crying from sheer inability 
to answer song with song, and, when the 
battle was at its height, the boys’ father 
came up, unnoticed, and a frown gathered 
as he saw that this quarrel was very real. 
Without any preliminary inquirings he 
separated the combatants, spanked both of 
them amply and impartially, and sent them 
to their mother to answer to her. 

Then he seized the bedraggled doll and 
threw him far off into one corner, and fol- 
lowed his owners indoors. When he saw 
them they were still tear-stained, and 
heaving with the reflex that comes after 
the surge of sobs has ceased, but they 
stood before their mother and the baby 
sister, and held hands, saying, ‘‘Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite.”” When they 
had finished, they resignedly kissed, and 
David again broke into sobs, while Jona- 
than, struggling, kept the tears back, and 
accepted the inevitable with its accompany- 
ing ills. Then their mother drew them 
close up to her, and soothed them with 
that wonderful story of the Rabbit and the 
Tar Baby, which was a very old story, 
even when Uncle Remus told it to the little 
boy. 

But the next day Jefferson Davis Abra- 
ham Lincoln was nowhere to be found. 
Reconciled by their loss, the little boys 
consulted Mr. O’Brien, who, for the life of 
him, couldn’t tell them a thing. Asking 
their father what had become of the doll 
was out of the question, and days passed, 
days when the sun beat down on the doll 
and days when the rain beat down on him 
as he lay in the very thickest of gooseberry 
bushes, lost, but at peace. Mr. O’Brien even 
gave up the search, saying that there had 
evidently been a kidnapping, which explana- 
tion the boys gravely accepted, but still 
mourned. And then one morning David 
woke up with a fever, and a little rash 
appeared on his body that made the doctor 
shake his head. 

The baby was sent away and Jonathan 
was kept from the-room, which was hard 
on both of the boys, for from the time they 


could remember they had slept in each 
other’s arms. but it was more hard on 
David than on Jonathan, for a fever burned 
in him with a fierce flame. He was so very 
ill that the doctor’s face was grave when he 
looked at him, but his father and his mother 
looked at each other with pleading eyes. 
One or the other of them was with him 
always, and the white spot from the chimney 
of a night-lamp made a circle on the ceiling 
of his room. Miserable in his loneliness, 
Jonathan slept ill, and one night, awaking, 
found his mother kneeling by his bedside,, 
her form shaken by choked sobs. Through 
the door he could hear a voice that was 
David’s yet not like David’s, high-keyed and 
monotonously querulous, asking in delirium 
for Abraham Lincoln, the doll. When the 
morning came it was all a memory, but in 
the haze of it there centered dimly the 
pathetic crying of David, for Abraham 
Lincoln, in the dark. 

Jonathan told Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. 
O’Brien shook his head while a mist came 
into his tender, old eyes. He patted Jona- 
than and muttered, half bowing, ‘‘ Mother 
av God, spare him to us.”” It was a devout 
prayer. But Jonathan, ignorant of the 
shadow of the angel, was not daunted, and 
having searched everywhere, searched again, 
and searching, found the doll. A rare 
smile lit- up his hazel eyes. Here was 
Abraham Lincoln, and David, sobbing in 
the night, longed for him. He took him 
proudly into the house and wanted to give 
him to his brother, but all were so grief- 
worn that he lost heart and hid him deep 
under the covers of his bed. In the agony 
of the household he was little noticed, but 
he cared not, for his heart was heavy, 
thinking of David crying in the dark. He 
crept into his night drawers almost affright- 
ed, and burrowed deep under the covers to 
where the doll lay and hugged him, making 
believe he was David. 

Far in the night watches some undeniable 
mystery woke him from sleep and, whisper- 
ing, told him again of David crying for the 
doll. He sat bolt upright and shivered a 
little from fear of being alone. The door 
was open and the shrilling of his brother’s 
voice came thinly in. He slid one canton 
flannel leg out of the bed-clothes and stole 


* silently to the room where David lay, his 


little life flickering and almost worn out. 
By the bed was his mother, worn and dim- 
eyed from silent weeping, and the pad of 
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his feet was unnoticed until he was close at 
hand. There was David, fever parched, 
with one hot arm out of the covers, and 
there Jonathan laid Jefferson Davis Abraham 
Lincoln, the much worn doll. The arm 
crooked weakly, and feeling the weight, 
closed on it and brought the doll against 
the thin face. The mother looked up, 
hardly seeing or grasping the tableau, and 
then David opened his eyes with affright 
and felt Abraham Lincoln and saw Jonathan, 
and said, ‘‘Hullo.”” Then over his wasted 
features crept the shadowy flicker of a 
smile. 

Jonathan, clasped to his mother’s bosom, 
could feel the struggle .of choked sobs. 
‘‘My little boys,” she said imploringly. 
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“‘Oh, God, spare them both to me!’’ And 
when she looked again she saw David with 
Abraham Lincoln nestled close on his shoul- 
der, his eyes closed, but smile-lined with the 
sleep that showed the crisis was past. On his 
forehead was a little, beady glitter of perspi- 
ration, and her heart thrilled with a new-born 
gladness that made her strain Jonathan 
closer to her breast. With her face hid in 
his canton-flanneled shoulder, she wept 
softly, and then the Angel of Death flew 
out of the window and David, with Abraham 
Lincoln close clasped against his fever-worn, 
thin face, rested after the battle—the victory 
won against great odds by the help of Jona- 
than and that valiant soldier, Jefferson Davis 
Abraham Lincoln Bowe. 





Marsh Mists 
They flutter and fly like shivering ghosts 
From a world that has cast them forth, 
Down, down, from the bitter coasts 
Of the lands of the piercing North! 


Gray mists on the marsh tonight 
By the far Ligurian waves, 

And the Southern exiles yearn for flight 
Like dead men in their graves. 

Through the cane-fringed swamp the ibis 

moves, 

Wild longing in its veins, 

It turns to the sun-scorched land it loves 
And the sand of the desert plains. 


The bright flamingoes twine and twist, 
Rose-flushed upon the wind, 

They fly like flowersthrough thecreeping mist, 
That summer has left behind. 

Their wings are urged by a migrant force 
That turns their blood to flame, 

With resistless power it shapes their cours: 
To the strange land whence they came. 


Gray mists on the marsh to-night 
By the smooth Ligurian seas, 
But the air is astir with the viewless flight 


Of hurrying refugees. 





The lapwing flees from the forest snow, 
The tern from the frozen lake, 

The gull from the starved and ice-ribbed floe, 
The swan from the stiffened brake. 

The redstart comes from the bleak hillside 
The jay from a pine-clad shore, 

The mallard flies from the frost-bound tide, 
And the robin from the moor. 


Gray mists on the marsh tonight— 
The iris faded lies, 
The maple flames with autumnal light, 
The pungent sea-rush dies. 
The wild birds come, the wild birds go, 
On the far Ligurian fen, 
But the law that urges them to and fro 
Is hid from the eyes of men. 
Mary Bradford Whiting in The Spectator 
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The Child 


HE attitude of the author of this exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution* to our 
knowledge of child nature is so thor- 

oughly one of fellowship that the reader gets 
an impression of himself as joint-author. The 
frank disavowal of any attempt to work out 
an educational theory, or even defend the 
observations cited, and furthermore, the cor- 
dial invitation to teachers and mothers to 
‘fill up the gaps,’’ inspires a hope of rational 
treatment, which each page fulfils. This 
study takes into account the inevitable 
growth of the subject, and does not claim to 
say the final word. It is a résumé of obser- 
vations which previously could be obtained 
only from a mass of magazines and books. 
But it is surely destined to be even more use- 
ful as an inspiration and stimulus to exact 
study. 

One of the first points emphasized is the 
close interrelation of mind and body and the 
necessity of taking into account the effect of 
ach upon the other. If we really believed 
the statement ‘‘we have no right to expect 
the same mental work or the same moral 
standards from a child who is sick, or cold, 
or hungry, as from one who is healthy, well- 
fed and well-clad,”’ there would be a speedy 
revolution in educational and social methods 
and standards. The years previous to the 
sixth are the most important, for disease or 
insufficient food up to that time have per- 
manently bad effects. 

With the new-born child there comes the 
responsibility to fit it with mental garments, 
for ‘‘all the elements of the future man are 
present in germ, but education decides 
which factors are to grow and which to 
atrophy.” It is charged against our system 
of grades in school that it is well calculated 
to turn out children all of the same pattern. 
After following carefully through a considera- 
tion of abnormal conditions which so fre- 
quently appear after a few years in school 
spent in trying to learn a little of everything, 
one is ready to echo the author’s question: 
‘“‘Is the rising generation stupid that it gets 





*THE CuILp: His THINKING, FEELING AND 
Doinc. By Amy Eliza Tanner. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., New York and Chicago. $1.25. 


nervous prostration in learning nothing?”’ 
In relieving this condition, great emphasis is 
placed on the elimination of fear—‘‘fear of the 
teacher’s displeasure, and of not passing ex- 
aminations—and Rivalries—the intense de- 
sire for good marks, the consequent worry 
over inability to prepare a lesson, and the in- 
tense chagrin at failures in recitation or ex- 
amination.’’ Children should be taught that 
they are in school not to show off, but to 
learn, and if, coupled with this, they are 
taught to help one another, rivalries and 
fears will soon give way. The interests of 
children should be ascertained, not the pass- 
ing fancies; and from heeding these inter- 
ests would result a wiser arrangement of the 
curriculum and more individual methods of 
teaching. With this comes the plea for a 
closer connection of the school with the life 
of the home and the village or city. 

The classification of children, ‘‘who owing 
to some inherent nervous defect, stand on the 
borderland between the abnormal and the 
normal, with certain tendencies toward the 
abnormal,’’ would once have been considered 
immoral itself,as taking away personal respon- 
sibility. The author places them as tending 
toward one of three groups: the eccentric 
person, or crank, who has a marked indi- 
viduality without being either original or in- 
ventive, and who may become insane in later 
life; the idiot or imbecile; the criminal. 
‘““‘How much education can do toward cor- 
recting such tendencies is a matter that civi- 
lized nations are just beginning to consider.” 
The author anticipates the surprise that will 
be aroused by placing the criminal with the 
other two classes, but maintains the point as 
far as our knowledge stands now. The im- 
portance of the child’s trinity of needs— 
good food, good air and exercise—is asserted 
continually. Then follows the necessity of 
putting ourselves in the place of such a child 
in an effort to see whether his actions and 
feelings are not justifiable. One element of 
the treatment will be to lead him to feel that 
he is a valued and needed member of society. 
“The criminal is avowedly anti-social; the 
genius is too often solitary, if he is not in open 
opposition to his times.”’ The possibility is 
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strongly suggested that with more knowl- 
edge of the proper conditions of life, the so- 
called hereditary criminal may be made a 
good member of society. It is important to 
notice that not like, but similar, defects are 
transmitted. ‘‘Statistics on the children of 
parents one or both oi whom were congeni- 
tally deaf, show that of their children, a much 
higher per cent. than normal were, not deaf, 
but imbecile, epileptic and criminal. 
Between 60 and 80 per cent. of criminals 
have drunkards for one or both parents.’’ 

Society needs this knowledge of the close 
connection between crime and disease, and it 
cannot be too frequently ‘stated. The very 
irritabilty of the nervous system in such 
children that makes them so easily the vic- 
tims of vice in any form also causes them 
easily to adopt new lines of action and 
thought. ‘‘Such a person, when led by high 
principles and love of the service of his fel- 
lows, becomes the hero and leader of his 
generation. His vagrant, unlawful impulses 
must in his childhood be given the balance 
wheel of a noble ideal, and then we may ex- 
pect almost any good of him.” 

It seems that nothing is omitted from 
these pages which would help to make a 
parent’s or teacher’s observation of a child 
both interesting and scientifically helpful to 
students of child nature. The instructions 
for observation along all lines are intelligible. 
The greater relative importance of the first 
four years of a child’s life is almost startling. 
Society has much to fear from untrained 
fathers and mothers during these pre- 
kindergarten years. The restlessness and 
worry of home life must give way to serenity 
and confidence, unless our children are to get 
an almost irremediable bias in these early 
years. One of the most interesting chapters 
is on ‘“‘Imagination.’’ Tables are given of 
children’s choices of occupation, and their 
reasons for their choice. ‘‘The desire to 
earn money is so prominent that we cannot 
but believe that our mercenary age is influ- 
encing our children far too much. It seems 
dreadful that as many children, not adults 
but children, should feel the need of earning 
money as feel free to follow their own liking. 
Indeed, the most marked feature of all those 
observations is that so few of the children go 
beyond the range of the commonplace in the 
choice of a life work. The shades of the 
prison-house have already closed about them. 
They do not feel free and conscious that the 
world is theirs for the choosing. Most of 


them look forward to a life of hard work— 
household drudgery or ditch digging. Are 
they not loaded with the burdens of adult 
life too soon? Money is the strongest mo- 
tive for choice at every age from seven up to 
fourteen.’’ Other tables show what children 
would like to have for self and others, and 
once again prosiness and confinement to 
real life are found. ‘In view of this col- 
lection of ideals borrowed so directly from 
the every-day life of thousands of children, 
the danger of our becoming a nation of 
dreamers does not seem to be nearly as im- 
minent as that of our becoming a nation of 
money lovers and materialists, satisfied with 
present conditions.” 

One cannot expect to devote much time to 
anything so original as childhood without 
finding some contributions to humor. In 
considering how the child is for a long time 
at the mercy of verbal sounds, two choice ex- 
amples are given. One child sang lustily: 

Dare to be a spaniel (Daniel), 

Dare to stand alone, 
Dare to have a purple spine (purpose fine). 
And dare to make it known. 

Another child told her father that the 
minister in Sunday-school had said that ‘‘he 
must put his trousers in heaven, where the 
moths could not get at them!”’ 

The chapters treating of the development of 
religious sentiments and theological ideas 
and the child’s conception of good and evil 
are remarkably sane. ‘‘Society—a divine 
or a human companion and judge—is essen- 
tial for the growth of the moral sense. ‘ 
The morality of a child accordingly reflects, 
mirror-like, the society into which he grows, 
as modified by his own instincts. The Chi- 
nese boy adopts his national morality as the 
American boy does his. If the two were in- 
terchanged in the cradle, their moral stand- 
ards would also, in large measure, be inter- 
changed, and the American child might so 
outrage his nationality as to worship his an- 
cestors!”” A positive treatment is every- 
where emphasized—anger and jealousy can 
be eradicated only by the cultivation of 
sympathy and love. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Growth in Control of 
the Body”’ more truth is enunciated than our 
educational system is apt to put into prac- 
tice for some time. The value of real work 
for the child is inestimable. He must go 
through the essential parts of processes be- 
fore he can have the feelings necessary for 
understanding them. ‘‘To make a whole 
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man, a man who feels deeply and acts for- 
cibly and well besides thinking logically, is 
the problem of the new education.”’ After 
the author’s firm denial that children are 
either good or evil, but are a bundle of possi- 
bilities, we are prepared for her conclusion 
that our childen’s defects are far more due 
to the imperfect copies that we furnish 
them than to any original sin in the children. 
One lays down the volume with the feeling 


that no book has appeared with stronger 
social teachings. It takes life at its begin- 
ning, which society must do if it is to save it- 
self. We close with the optimism of the au- 
thor—‘‘We are coming to believe that the 
most important part of education is that 
children shall learn to understand the society 
into which they are born, and work for its im- 


provement.” 
Evelyn C. Lovejoy. 


Three Books for the Housekeeper 


luncheon in a handsome house in 

New York, one of the guests was 
served with a large cup of black coffee. 
Thinking the butler had made a mistake, the 
guest said, ‘‘I want only a small cup.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,’”’ responded the impas- 
sive servant, ‘‘but there are no more small 
cups; they are all broken.” 

The hostess gazed despairingly at the 
clumsy-looking cup and said: ‘‘ We are break- 
ing up housekeeping next week and going to 
a hotel to live. Do you wonder?”’ 

Such housekeepers are in the minority in 
this country, even among the rich, and the 
many books on domestic topics now pub- 
lished are not intended for such as they. It 
is rather to the woman with one servant, 
possibly two, that these books are addressed, 
and for the mistresses of such households 
they contain many helpful suggestions. 

“House and Home,’’* by Miss M. E. Car- 
ter, a recent volume in the Woman’s Home 
Library, is a fair example of such books. 
The first chapter deals with the choice.of a 
home, and subsequent ones with the pack- 
ing, moving, settling and furnishing. Then 
comes the absorbing question of servants, 
which is fully dealt with, a chapter on chil- 
dren, one on the care of the sick and a con- 
cluding one of miscellaneous hints and sug- 
gestions. 

The servant question is the greatest prob- 
lem with which the modern housekeeper has 
to deal and the three chapters of “‘ House and 
Home’”’ which concern these members of the 
family are perhaps the most interesting. One 
of these chapters is devoted to ‘‘Servants’ 
Rooms,” and it is mortifying to think that 
the advice it contains should be needed. 
Mrs. Florence Morse-Kingsley’s recent novel, 
“The Singular Miss Smith,’’ describes the 
*HousE AND Home. By Miss M. E. Carter: 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $t. 


A the conclusion of a recent informal 


experiences of a young Boston woman who, 
wishing to discover why American women 
object to domestic service, concludes to try 
“living out’’ for herself. No one who has 
read the book can forget the description of 
the dreary bedroom which Miss Smith, on 
arriving at her first place, finds she is ex- 
pected to occupy. The lumpy mattress, the 
forlorn bedclothes, the rickety furniture and 
broken crockery, are all described with such 
vividness that the reader feels sure they are 
taken from life. 

Miss Carter also pleads for servants’ rights 
and privileges, too often interfered with by 
an inconsiderate mistress. ‘‘When we re- 
alize how little personal freedom, or time to 
call their own, house servants, women espe- 
cially, usually have, it is no wonder that they 
feel aggrieved to be called from their rooms, 
after they have spent many hours at con- 
tinuous work, and their lawful period of res- 
pite has arrived. Probably care- 
lessness with regard to the rights of house- 
hold servants causes the greater part of the 
dissatisfaction of those who ‘live out’ and 
prevents others, who might be willing to ex- 
periment in self-support by going out to serv- 
ice, from entertaining the thought.”’ 

That so much of the book should be de- 
voted to discussing the question of servant 
and employer is indicative of the increasing 
importance of maintaining a proper relation 
between the two. The author seems to 
think that the time is coming when domestic 
service will be systematized somewhat upon 
the lines of any other kind of work. ‘‘ With 
business relations and the eight-hour law ef- 
fective in households, all overtime service 
will have to be reckoned and paid for, and 
night work will then command double wages, 
as it does elsewhere in the business world. 
Entertaining, unexpected or not, will cost 
more than it has heretofore. Extraordinary 
service in times of sickness will also be taken 
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into account, and, in fact, there will be a 
revolution in every household where one or 
more domestics have been employed. 
Eventually, the adoption of schedules of 
time and payment for all services at fixed 
rates will be as beneficial to the mistress as 
to the maid. Modern business 
methods superseding feudal ideas will lift the 
‘pall of darkness’ from household service 
and solve the wearisome servant problem, 
to the relief of all concerned.’’ Miss Carter 
may be right, but the result of such an up- 
heaval in domestic methods is doubtful. The 
experiment was tried not long ago in a West- 
ern city of having relays-of servants with an 
eight-hour shift for each. It was tried by a 
rich woman (no other could afford it), but it 
was not a success, and the experimenter re- 
turned to the old methods. 

The chapter on “Children’s Rights”’ is full 
of the most modern theories on that fertile 
subject. The old-fashioned idea that obedi- 
ence in children is a virtue meets with small 


favor. ‘The parent who says to a child, 
‘Do it because I tell you to,’ makes a grave 
mistake.’’ To do him justice it is one he sel- 


dom makes in these days, so well drilled has 
he been in his duties. He entreats, he im- 
plores, he ‘“‘reasons,’’ but he seldom assumes 
any authority. To people now in middle life 
who can look back upon the freedom of an 
old-fashioned childhood, nothing seems more 
terrible than the hideous custom of the 
modern conscientious parent who plans out 
every moment of his child’s waking hours. 
Miss Carter condemns this habit and relates 
a story of a luckless child of seven who said, 
‘““T have fifteen minutes to spare; will you 
play with me, Miss C.?’’ Nothing can be 
imagined better calculated to stifle all indi- 
viduality in a child than this continual and 
almost ‘“‘institutional’’ direction. 

Any book on domestic affairs by Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick may be received 
with respect, for she knows whereof she 
speaks. In ‘‘The Expert Maid-servant’’* 
Mrs. Herrick deals entirely with the servant 
phase of domestic life and makes many prac- 
tical suggestions. In fact, they are more 
than suggestions, for she defines the actual 
duties of a maid where only one is kept, and 
in her chapter called ‘‘ Duties of Two or More 
Servants’’ is equally explicit as to the house- 
hold where two divide the work. She also 
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pleads for a kindly and rational treatment of 
servants and boldly advocates permitting 
friends and ‘‘followers’’ to visit, at reason- 
able hours, in the kitchen. One would 
hardly think it necessary to make a point of 
this, especially where but one maid is kept, 
and is consequently alone for the greater 
part of the time, but too many mistresses are 
adamant on that point, regardless of the 
natural desire for human companionship. 

An acquaintance of the writer’s who lived in 
a large apartment-house was talking with 
her new maid, when the latter said, ‘‘ Are you 
willing I should have any visitors?” 

“Certainly, Jane,’’ was the answer. The 
girl hesitated for a moment and then said: 
‘“Do you mind if a man comes to see me?”’ 

“Not at all,” replied her mistress. ‘‘I de- 
pend upon you to have nice friends and to 
see that they go at a reasonable hour.”’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I’m much obliged to you, 
ma’am,”’ answered the girl warmly; ‘‘I think 
you are the only lady in this house who al- 
lows men to visit in her kitchen, and not 
many allow any company at all.’”’ There 
were sixteen families living in that house, and 
apparently but one mistress who realized 
that servants, as well as anyone else, needed 
society. It may be said here that the per- 
mission thus cordially given has never been 
abused. 

Mrs. Herrick may well call her book ‘‘ The 
Expert Maid-servant,”’ for the woman who 
could get through the daily program that 
the author lays down for her would be some- 
thing of a wonder, but if she does accom- 
plish it it will be by systematizing her work 
according to the writer’s instructions. 

Quite different from these two useful 
books is ‘‘ The Table,’”’} by Mary Alexander, 
which is devoted to table decoration and con- 
tains many pictures of luncheon and dinner 
tables arranged for various festal occasions. 

To those who consider silver, glass and 
china, with a few flowers, the suitable deco- 
rations for the table, many of these sugges- 
tions are painful. Streamers of ribbon, radi- 
ating from the center of the table, paper 
hearts, asbestos snow-drifts, a fish-net for a 
table-cloth and such freak decorations do not 
commend themselves to the conservative, but 
when the author gravely remarks that ‘“‘fes- 
toons of egg-shells draped from the light over 
the table to each corner are un- 
usual for Easter dining-room decorations,” 


{THE TaBLeE By Mary W. Alexander. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25. 
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one feels as if the limit of the fantastic had 
been reached. 

Another suggestion which reads like a 
burlesque is for the ‘‘ Rainy Day”’ luncheon, 
where the table decoration consists of an old 
umbrella-frame wreathed with smilax and an 
arrangement of ice which will melt with the 
heat of the room and drip from the ribs of the 
frame on to a circle of violets prepared for 
that purpose. 

No self-respecting hostess will countenance 
the introduction, as a means of hilarity, 
of ancient conundrums in walnut shells, the 
answers following in a later course. Should 
she, however, be induced to try this scheme, 


let us hope that she may select something 
newer than ‘‘When is a lady’s arm not a 
lady’s arm?”’ It is also hard to take seri- 
ously any proposition for a “progressive”’ 
meal, where at the end of each course the men 
arise, and napkins in hand, move on to the 
next place. Whether they take their tum- 
blers and wine-glasses with them the author 
does not say. 

Some of Miss Alexander’s suggestions as 
to the arrangement of flowers are very good, 
although her tendency is to overload the 
table, but it is hard to believe that there can 
be any demand for her book. 

Mary K. Ford. 








Routine 
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Ten or a dozen years ago, the crack of a 
bat as it squarely met the ball might be 
heard of a spring afternoon on Holmes Field. 
If the day were fair, seated on the bleachers 
in the shade of the big willows, would be a 
score or two of men lazily watching the base- 
ball players practising on the long green 
level, or the runners and jumpers trying 
their skill on the track and at the bars. Was 
it a sprightly day in autumn, then some hun- 
dreds of men, bunched on the bleachers of 
Jarvis Field in the spots where the sun lay 
warmest, would be following with zest the 
movements of men in canvas jackets and 
crimson stockings. Spring or autumn, on 
Holmes or Jarvis, like as not—if there were a 
game, more like than not—in the crowd of 
spectators would be found a man whom 
many a Freshman at first took for a class- 
mate. That Freshman might not discover 
his mistake until, summoned by an official 
card to give account for some deficiency, he 
found himself in “‘U. 5”" (as No. 5 Univer- 
sity Hall was termed), under the kindly 
scrutiny of Dean Briggs. 

No longer Dean of Harvard College, but 
President of Radcliffe, Mr. Briggs may not 
find Soldiers Field as accessible as Holmes 
and Jarvis used to be; if so, it is not because 
he has lost his identity with the spirit and 
life of the undergraduate. Of that his latest 
book, ‘‘ Routine and Ideals,’’* is proof. Into 





*ROUTINE AND IpEALS. By Le Baron Russell 
Briggs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
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the making of that book has gone not only 
the experience of a professor and a college 
official, but also that of one who has fairly felt 
the shadows creep over the diamond while 
the pitcher waited to send the ball that 
might decide the game; of one who has felt 
the cold wind blow in his face as the punted 
football has rolled upward awkwardly over 
the goal posts. The point of view in this 
book is, therefore, of one who represents no 
special body in the academic world, but 
rather, so far as it is possible to a single indi- 
vidual, the academic world as a whole. By 
its very constitution a college such as Har- 
vard is a paradox; it is united to the past as 
no other institutions are, yet its generation 
consists of a brief four years; it is devoted to 
learning, yet its intensest emotions have 
their source in sport and good fellowship; it 
is an efficient trainer of youth for life, yet no- 
where as in it is life so different from that of 
the workaday world—a place where dreamers 
are drudges and drudges are dreamers. The 
title Mr. Briggs has given his book might 
well serve as the definition of an American 
college—the embodiment of routine and 
ideals. It is because Mr. Briggs has the 
knowledge of the actual as the undergradu- 
ate sees it, and the ideal as the professor long 
immersed in the academic atmosphere dis- 
cerns it, because he retains the ideals of the 
undergraduate and knows the drudgery of 
the college official, that he writes from a 
point of view that belongs to neither the one 
nor the other, but to both. 
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The thesis of this volume is a simple one— 
that ideals and routine are not only con- 
gruous, but mutually necessary. ‘‘Every- 
where,”’ he writes, ‘‘men proceed on the as- 
sumption that the ideal life is not to work at 
all and to be paid handsomely for not work- 
ing;’’ and he quotes a head master who said 
of the boys that came to his school: ‘‘ We 
have found them courteous, obedient, well 
disposed; but it has taken us weeks to make 
them understand that the first thing to do is 
their work.’”’ There is one way of meeting 
this ideal of idleness which Mr. Briggs em- 
phatically does not take. From first page to 
last, there is no hint of submitting to drudg- 
ery as a necessary evil.- Rather, he holds 
up the other ideal—that which makes rou- 
tine a blessing itself, and gives to it an ex- 
alted place in the endless process of educa- 
tion. His book isan amplification of this one 
sentence in his first essay: ‘‘The best thing 
education can do is to make moral character 
efficient through mental discipline.” 

How surely habit—that is, the unconscious 
acquiescence in routine—does our work for 
us, he shows with many an illuminating illus- 
tration, allusion and epigram, and in this 
very discussion of what seems drudgery skil- 
fully but simply portrays a stimulating ideal. 
Just because education, as he conceives it, in- 
volves routine, he is willing to say, ‘‘it is 
education that teaches us not to measure the 
best things in the world by money.” Inci- 
dentally, in the course of this first essay, he 
points out the limitations of that general 
educational theory which is exemplified 
rhore consistently at Harvard than anywhere 
else, in the elective system. He admits the 
wrong perpetrated on the child in making 
his school ‘‘a Procrustes bed’’; but he would 
have educators avoid the other mistake of 
changing it for ‘‘a bed of roses.”” In the re- 
action against the hardness of the old edu- 
cation he sees the danger of flabbiness in the 
new. Inthe seriousness of the game of foot- 
ball, against which President Eliot has this 
very year recorded his protest, he discerns 
the attempt of the undergraduate to supply 
for himself a certain training in thorough- 
ness which he gets but inadequately in aca- 
demic courses molded to his inclination. It 
is this exaltation of the virtue of doing things 
thoroughly, of being ‘‘there,’”’ that leads Mr. 
Briggs to indicate even the defects of the 
university to which he is proudly loyal. 

This readiness to acknowledge the faults 
of Harvard (which, by the way is character- 
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istic of Harvard men generally and is a 
measure of their confidence in their univer- 
sity) gives to his essay on “ Harvard and the 
Individual ’’ the tone which note very appre- 
ciation has—the tone of discrimination. He 
states strongly the conventional and familiar 
arguments for the small college; but al- 
though he does not undertake to controvert 
them, he makes it clear that because a small 
college has certain virtues, a large college 
does not necessarily have the corresponding 
defects. That size which some might im- 
agine would perforce involve disintegration 
is, in Mr. Briggs’s view, the condition that 
insures a wholesome and educative diver- 
sity. ‘‘Side by side with the boys whose 
passion is football are the men whose pas- 
sion is mathematics or philosophy, who care 
nothing for intercollegiate politics and less 
than nothing for intercollegiate athletics; 
and such is the freedom of Harvard that 
these men are suffered to follow their own 
bent, and are not forced into a life with 
which they have no sympathy. To one 
who has lived in Harvard College it is the 
college of all colleges for the recognition 
of individual needs and individual rights; 
of the inevitable and delightful variety in 
talent and temperament, and even in enthu- 
siasm. When everybody in a uni- 
versity shouts at every ball game, athletics 
prosper, but culture pines.’’ He comes to 
the conclusion: ‘‘No individual who does 
anything worth doing, and does it with all 
his might, need be lost in the crowd at Har- 
vard; and, taken for all in all, Harvard is the 
best place I know for the individual youth.”’ 

Discriminating, too, is his appreciation of 
Emerson; and well does the subject of this 
essay fit his theme of congruity between 
routine and ideals. Perhaps because it was 
originally an address to school-children, he 
does not point out Emerson’s chief limita- 
tion as a messenger to an age whose prob- 
lems are social as well as individual. At any 
rate, this essay affords an example of discrim- 
ination without criticism. It is not critical, 
but stimulative. 

The side of truth which Emerson neglected 
has its turn in the essay entitled ‘‘ Commence- 
ment Address at Wellesley College.” As 
Mr. Briggs presents the matter the higher 
education of women ought to be distinctive. 
The very fact that a woman cannot expect 
those positions which demand ‘‘ unprotected 
association with all kinds of people” should 
make her education different from a man’s. 
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In what respects different, he is very clear, 
though not dogmatic; but he makes his 
points by showing how the really educated 
woman will best live the undistinguished life 
that is likely to be her lot. His own words 
summarize his views: ‘‘Let us consider for 
what the intellectual life of a girls’ college 
chiefly stands: not for the belittling of those 
graceful accomplishments which add to the 
joy of life, but for something solid, to which, 
if time serves, those accomplishments may 
be added; not for what is called, almost in 
cant, self-development, unless self-develop- 
ment is to end in self-forgetfulness; not for 
a life of exclusive specialization, which is too 
often an arid life; not for such a reaction 
from over-femininity as shall lead to absorp- 
tion in clubs and politics. It stands for the 
development, in a woman, of a clear-headed 
integrity which, when supported by her in- 
tuitive insight, makes her life the best hu- 
man standard of right and wrong.” 

In his essay on “ Discipline in School and 
College,’’ Mr. Briggs gives the reader many a 
glimpse into the underworld of college life— 
not that underworld which is exploited in the 
newspapers, of reckless self-indulgence and 
youthful impertinence, but the real under- 
world of unselfishness and quiet service of 
his fellows in which many a college man lives 
unknown to the multitude. He tells of one, 
X, who had been elected class president much 
to the disgust of one of his classmates, be- 
cause though he was a good football player, 
he was not a ‘‘natural president.” ‘‘A day 
or two later,” relates Mr. Briggs, ‘‘the same 
student said: ‘I have changed my mind 
about X When one of the fellows from his 
school was drunk in the street to-day, and 
the crowd had got about him and were guying 
him, X came round and tried to get him 
home. When he refused to go, X calmly 
picked him up and carried him thrqugh the 
street to the dormitory.’ Note,’ com- 
ments Mr. Briggs, ‘‘the incidental advantage 
in having an athlete for a class president.” 

Every essay in this volume is a comment 
on this idealization of routine. Whether he 
is describing the spirit of Harvard, or clarify- 
ing the prevailing hazy ideas on woman’s 
education, or setting university standards 
before schoolboys, or drawing lessons from 
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mistakes made in college, the burden of Mr. 
Briggs’s message is this one of responsibility. 
It is, as he acknowledges, a sermon on this 
twofold text: ‘Be thou faithful unto 
death,’’ and ‘“‘ Where there is no vision the 
people perish.”” And Mr. Briggs does not 
deal in abstractions. With instance and an- 
ecdote he tells how man after man, seclusive 
student, brusque athlete, or just plain, 
mediocre fellow, has exemplified this faith- 
fulness and this vision. 

To refer to the style of the book seems al- 
most like an effort to thwart the author’s 
purpose; for he evidently desires to have his 
readers intent on what he says, rather than 
on how he is saying it. Neverthless it is 
only right that those who delight in reading 
good English should know that they can find 
in this book a source of pleasure. No con- 
ception of the unobtrusive adequacy of the 
style can be given in short extracts; but 
some idea of the happy, quiet phrasing, as well 
as of the spirit of the whole group of essays, 
can perhaps be had from these detached sen- 
tences: ‘‘Wherever you go, you meet, not 
merely people who scamp their work, but 
people who do not know the difference be- 
tween a good job and a bad one.”’ ‘‘Some- 
times I think there are only two kinds of 
service,—that which is not worth having at 
any price, and that for which no money can 
pay.” ‘‘There is no more elusive happiness 
than the happiness of not working.” ‘“‘If 
we can learn to think of routine as the best 
economy, we shall not despise it.’”’ ‘‘The 
college woman’s business is not to scorn the 
cabbage but to invest it with a rose motive.” 
‘‘Some Freshmen act as if in entering college 
they had scaled the mountain of life and had 
nothing to do but to picnic on the summit.” 
‘‘When all the people in one place are in- 
terested in one thing, it may be inspiration, 
and it may be provinciality.”’ ‘‘Life is sure 
to be complicated, and it may be sad: but to 
a right-minded man or woman there is one 
thing it can never be—it can never be unin- 
teresting; and there is one thing it must al- 
ways be—it must always be active.”’ ‘‘The 
best poet is no less a poet for knowing how to 
write prose; and the best training of the 
mind is no clog to the soul.” 

Ernest Hamlin Abbott. 
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The Tercentenary of “Don Quixote”...... 
etgdiu ie cesesi poe a eionsuclonrn The Cornhill Magazine 


Advents we greet of great and small, 
Much we extol that may not live, 

Yet to the new-born type we give 
No care at all! 

This year, three centuries past, by age 
More maimed than by Lepanto’s fight, 
This year Cervantes gave to light 

His matchless page, 


Whence first outrode th’ immortal Pair— 
The half-crazed Hero and his hind— 
To make sad laughter for mankind; 

And whence they fare 

Throughout all fiction still, when chance 
Allies Life’s dulness with its dreams, 
Allies what is with what but seems, 

Fact and Romance. 


O Knight of fire and Squire of earth! 
O changing give and take between 
The aim too high, the aim too mean, 
I hail your birth, 
Three centuries past, in sunburned Spain, 
And hang on Time’s Pantheon wall, 
My votive tablet to recall 
That lasting gain! 
Austin Dobson. 


WHE 6 PONOOGME. 5... <.cie ciee soos Metropolitan 
Though, to the eye, the joyless landscape 
yields 
No faintest sign to which the hope might 
cling— 


Amidst the pallid desert of the fields— 
It is in Winter that we dream of Spring. 
Robert Burns Walsor. 


When Great Winds Come............ Lippincott’s 

When the great gray winds come 

I can forget 

How narrow is my room, 

How bleak, sometimes, the city’s loveless 
mask 

And how my spirit, building elysiums yet 

Under some sky where the long road shall 
end, 

Dulls slowly to its task. 


With the great wind I dream myself away 
On the rough hills of the North, 

Where the young firs come forth 

Greenly and line by line 


Where white storms sweep and shine 

Quickly along the wood— 

And there is joy to spend. 

What more were there to ask 

If I might stay 

With the sun and cloud, 

Unchidden and all day long, 

On the open hills where the great wind passes 

Itself my friend, and no bed but the grasses, 

And for my guest the May thrush and his 
song? Mildred I. McNeal. 


es Independent 


(By His Majesty Mutsuhito, Emperor of 
Japan.) 
The gods that rule our land from ancient 
years 
Will take the ancient precedents to shape 
The course of our new age. 


II 
(By Her Majesty Haruko, Empress of Japan) 
Throughout the land one voice sounds loud 
and clear 
As from one soul, possessed by one deep 
thought, 
—To bear the suffering people’s heavy load. 


[Every New Year the Emperor and Em- 
press of Japan celebrate the day with an 
original poem. This year we print the poems 
which have just appeared in the Kokunin 
Shimbun and are translated by Mr. Lloyd, 
one of our valued Japanese correspondents. 
Mr. Lloyd writes that he takes the Emper- 
or’s poem to be another way of saying that 
God is our help in ages past and our hope for 
years to come, and the Empress’s poem to 
express her gratitude for the many tokens 
of practical sympathy which she has been 
able to see around her.—Ep!Tor.] 


ee eee Cosmopolitan 
O marshes that remain 
In anguish dumb, 
Till over you again 
The waters come, 
So must my life abide 
In silent pain, 
Till Love—the truant tide 


Comes back again. 
John B. Tabb 
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Making of a Country Home” 











THE HOUSE IN SOME CASES WILL BE A REAL ACQUISITION 


the last decade from longings for the 

city to yearnings for the country has 
been widespread and remarkable. Whether 
city flats and canned vegetables, or the rural 
free delivery, the countryside telephone and 
trolley, and new graded district school have 
had most to do with it, is a moot question. 
Certain it is, as Mr. Powell says, that the 
conditions which attracted people into our 
cities. away from country life, reached their 
maximum in 1894, and that the reaction has 
been steady ever since. Between 1880 and 
1890 considerably more than 60 per cent. of 
the increase of our population went into 
our larger cities. Between 1890 and 1900, 
on the other hand, only a little more than 
30 per cent. sought the cities, and since 1900 
the ratio has been reduced still further. The 
enthusiasm for ‘‘nature books,” for ‘‘ garden 


*THe Country Home. By E. P. Powell. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. - 


' | reaction of the American mind in 





books’”’ and for magazines relating to country 
and outdoor life is but a symptom of the 
new fever for getting back to nature. 

But Nature, though she ‘‘never did betray 
the heart that loved her,”’ needs to be ap- 
proached with understanding. The people 
(and they are many) who rush into country 
living without knowledge or experience are 
bound to have a hard time of it—especially 
those whose incomes are as small as their 
experience. A great want of the day is 
plain,’ practical books for the beginner in 
country or suburban life—the man or woman 
who cannot afford more than a few acres, 
and who has no idea how to plant it or to 
lay it out to advantage. ‘‘The Fat of the 
Land” was a most interesting volume, for 
example. but it dealt with hundreds of acres 
and tens of thousands of dollars. It made 
the reader sigh for a business farm on a 
liberal scale; but the sigh was a hopeless one 
for the most part. Mr. Powell’s book is a 
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different departure. Its avowed object is 
“to meet the growing tide as it moves from 
the congested cities into the freedom of 
home-making in the country; and we shall 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING IN THE COUNTRY IS A BROOK 


aim to add, as far as possible, influences to 
broaden life in its new environment. Having 
gone over the road myself, with the ad- 
vantage of having been country born and 
country bred, I shall perhaps be able to 
help others to avoid mistakes, and take 
quicker advantage of opportunity. Who- 
ever seeks the country should seek it for 
a definite purpose, and understand that he 
must educate himself to make that purpose 
workable. There is study ahead, as well 
as work. You will find no industry as 





complex as agriculture—rightly pursued. 
Every science will have to be subsidized for 
help. There is, however, sufficient common 
purpose in going back to the land to make 
the book I offer of practical 
use to a wide range of read- 
ers. I shall not theorize, but 
shall deal with facts; and 
while telling what may be 
done by the many, will only 
describe that which has al- 
ready been accomplished by 
the few.” As the author 
himself was forced by ill 
health to leave his pulpit and 
retire to country life where, 
with limited capital and but 
nine acres, “‘the puzzle was 
to find a living,”’ his success 
entitles him to speak with 
authority. ‘There is no 
theory. It is the book of a 
man who renewed his youth, 
prolonged his life, found in- 
teresting labor in country 
living, and made it pay.” 
The great characteristic of the 
book is its thoroughgoing 
effort for the best things 
possible. This shows at once 
in the chapter on the water- 
supply. Wisdom, experience, 
science, are packed closely 
into these few pages. Those 
who are country bred will best 
appreciate this paragraph 
for example: 

‘In the making of homes in 
the country, especially in the 
West, nothing so fixes family 
life—so settles it to a locality 
and creates the home feeling, 
asa good well. It was about 
water that Eastern civiliza- 
tion clustered and developed, 
and it is not wholly otherwise with us. So 
it is that health, comfort and homefulness. 
all unite about the deep and copious well. 
The cost is absolutely nothing as compared 
with the resultant blessing. AsIwriteI read 
of a drought in Texas. The writer says: 
‘There are few wells hereabouts; and most of 
the houses are built adjacent tostreams.’ Age, 
says an eminent physician, is dryness and 
ossification. To remain young, drink water 
—pure and soft water. Judicious fasting, 
plentiful water-drinking, deep breathing, 
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daily bathing, individual thinking, bring 
health, beauty and success. I shall feel that 
my book has failed of a chief end if it does 
not quicken in you a resolve that, whatever 
else you deny yourself and your family, you 
will make sure of a deep, unfailing supply 
of pure water.” The drilled well, the 
cistern, the windmill and tank, the reservoir 
from a dammed brook. siphonage, small 


systems of irrigation and drainage. are all. 


explained and considered in this chapter, 
which leaves no question of water-supply 
untouched. It is not in the 
least dull reading, however, 
as will be seen by this little 
bit about brooks: ‘‘ Always 
buy a brook, if you can, while 
seeking acountry home. You 
can coax a brook to do almost 
anything, from turning a 
boy’s mimic wheel to forming 
a carp pond or a cranberry 
bog. A neighbor has built a 
dam across a brook, and it 
goes down to irrigate his gar- 
den, to fill water-lily tubs, and 
then create a garden pond, 
where he has a fountain con- 
stantly playing. But the best 
part of the brook, after all, is 
up under the limbs of the 
huge willows, where the bare- 
footed boys can wade or take 
a noonday bath. The most 
beautiful thing in the world 
is a brook that sweeps and 
tumbles and whirls about'and 
eddies—kissing the overhang- 
ing rocks—that bathes the 
tree roots, plays with the 
pebbles, dashes spray over the 
lichens, and then carries off 
autumn leaves to hide them 
under logs or spread them 
in the meadows for humus; 
and all the while is the happy 
home'of fish and salamanders 
and of crabs that walk side- 
ways and lift ridiculous 
gauntlets to the man in the 
moon. A country without 
brooks is always a lonesome 
place. The New England 
States and the Middle States are in nothing 
richer than in those streams that gush 
out of the hillsides. If you have one, it is 
for you to study, to companion, and listen 


to its advice. I mean that man, who can- 
not live by bread alone, cannot live by 
bread and water—that the poetry of a 
country home is just as essential a part of it 
as the gardens and the orchards.”’ 

Besides including a brook, if possible, Mr. 
Powell advises the seeker for a homestead 
to be careful about three things: First, not 
to get more land than can be completely 
managed and mastered—from five to ten 
acres is usually enough; second, not to get 
too far from the city, which is the best 





NOTHING IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN PLANTING WINDBRAKES 


market; third, to select land shielded to the 
windward either by hills or by forests, or 
both, and facing the southeast by prefer- 
ence. ‘‘We shall find that there are 
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NO LIFE IS BROADER, FREER, OR FULLER THAN LIFE ON THE LAND 


hundreds of old country places for sale. 
If I were to take my choice, I should 
select: one so far run down that little is 
left of the old ownership. Then I would 
begin to study and to plan renovation— 
always a delight if you can see your way 
through. As soon as there is safe water 
and good shelter, I recommend you to move 
on to your new place and begin to grow to 
it or make it grow to you. Do not get in 
a hurry at any point, but study every 
feature of the property and move with 
deliberation. 

“The day laborer, the lawyer, the mer- 
chant, the school teacher, are all seeking 
country homes for different reasons. What- 
ever occupation you make a specialty, bear 
in mind that with modern scientific methods 
more money is made and a better living won 
from ten acres of intensive farming than 
from ten times that number of acres broadly 
tilled. I have but nine acres, and they are 
at least one-half devoted to ornamental 
trees, shrubs and flowers; yet I find it 
possible to sell from one thousand to twelve 
hundred dollars’ worth of small fruits. 
Flowers, if sold, might add to this income. 
Such a place, combining the beautiful and 
the profitable, must in all cases be located 


at no great distance from a good market. 
Trolley lines, however, will soon be picking 
up our loaded wagons and hauling them to 
market—so that we may have our gardens 
twenty-five to possibly fifty miles from the 
city. At present I should prefer not to be 
more than six to ten miles from my cus- 
tomers. Even this will necessitate very 
early rising and considerable loss of time 
in driving to and fro. The market gardener 
has the same requirements as to distance, 
while he must look more carefully to depth 
of soil. Fruit requires strong clay, truck 
or vegetables require more loam and sand. 
I do not consider any of these lines of work 
naturally distasteful or inappropriate to 
woman.” 

The chapters on ‘‘Lawns and Shrub- 
beries’’ and ‘‘ Windbreaks and Hedges”’ are 
a mine of suggestions. Draining, laying out 
drives and paths, the arrangement of shrubs, 


the choice of trees, the unity of all the parts 


that make the individualized whole, are here 
considered. One thing that few would think 
about is the choice of trees and hedges and 
shrubs with an eye to furnishing abundant 
food for the birds, upon whose aid to the 
grower the author insists over and over 
again all through the book. ‘‘They take 
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our berries and cherries because they have 
nothing else to eat. When we have learned 
to count them into our families and provide 
for their sustenance, as we do for ourcows and 
hens, we shall find that the birds do little 
harm to our gardens. I treasure the mem- 
ory of a father who used to graft choice 
cherries into the wild choke cherries ‘to give 
the birds better food, and what they like.’ 
I have a Tartarian honeysuckle hedge, and 
just as my raspberries ripen this hedge is 
covered with bushels of berries that the birds 
pronounce very fine. They prefer these to 
the raspberries that perch among thorns. 
The high-bush cranberry delights the pine 
grosbeaks and cedar-birds in winter. Pro- 
fessor Beal names as protective of straw- 
berries and cherries the Russian mulberry 
and the shadberry; and to protect rasp- 
berries and blackberries he would add the 
elderberry and the choke cherry. In Sep- 
tember and October, birds that would 
meddle with peaches and grapes can be fed 
with the wild black cherry and the Virginia 
creeper. As winter food for the birds, be- 
sides the viburnums, we can supply bitter- 
sweet, pokeberry, bayberry, hackberry, dog- 
woods, and mountain-ash berries. This 
problem is not one of sentiment only, 





but of practical domestic economy. Not 
only all summer are the birds destroying our 
worst enemies—the only ones that we can- 
not alone compete with—but all winter they 
are hunting everywhere for the eggs that are 
hidden away under the bark and for borers 
that are in the trees. The poetry of life 
always has a practical side to it, and most 
practical affairs, rightly worked out, are full 
of poetry.”” Mr. Powell, however, excludes 
the English sparrow from all aid and com- 
fort, as a useless nuisance. and advises ways 
and means of driving it away, while pro- 
viding for the native birds. 

The smallest lawn can have points of its 
own. ‘In the long run the cheapest place 
gains in money value by having sacrificed 
a little in the -way of making things pleasant 
to the eye. ‘Well, sir,’ says a neighbor from 
Erin, ‘says I to Margaret, ‘“‘I’ll not say but 
the pig will have as good digestion a little 
out of the sight of the people, and a few 
roses in his place.” And Margaret, says 
she, ‘‘I’ve a feeling we needn’t make our- 
selves conspicuous for weeds and frog holes.”’ 
So betwixt us we just imitated the fine 
places on the hill; and, sor, now, we can 
think beautiful things for ourselves.’ My 
Irish friend hit the mark. The educative 
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influence of a beautiful place, or an effort 
at creating a beautiful home, is very great 
and constant.” 

The grower who tries to get along without 
windbreaks has not much common sense, 
as the author shows. An orchard to the 
northwest of the house is better than noth- 
ing, but the wise man will protect his 
orchard, too, by a windbreak, and his bee- 
hives, and barns and lawns. The difference 
between being behind such wind-screens 
and being outside of their protection ‘‘is 
almost the difference between being chilled 
through and being by a fire.’”’ The wind- 
break can be useful, as when planted of 
Buffum pear-trees, or dwarf apples or crab- 
apples, or of lindens for the bees, or beech 
for the sake of the nuts; or it may be 
ornamental, of evergreen, or Tartarian 
honeysuckle, or purple-leaved beech. ‘‘ Nor 
do I see any reason why that beautiful bush, 
the elder—which Horatio Seymour called 
the handsomest in America—shall not hide 
under the windbreak, both for the berries 
that feed the birds, and those that we our- 
selves consume. An elderberry tart is a 
toothsome affair,even after we are seventy. ’ 

‘Out in the Orchard’’ and ‘‘Among the 
Flowers’? not only take us among well- 
known and tested fruits and blossoms, but 
have information about the new varieties, 
and the possibilities of growing figs, for 
example, as far North as Pennsylvania. 
Among the plums, Mr. Powell recommends 
the ‘‘ Burbank”’ and adds, ‘‘ But I am enter- 
ing that enchanted land where Luther 
Burbank, ‘The Wizard,’ is working, and 
just to name his new varieties would fill a 
page. Of the best are Gold, Gonzales, 
Chabet, Shire, Sultan, Apple, Matthews, 
Climax, America, and Bartlett. I am not 
sure that every one of these is due to Mr. 
Burbank; but it will not give him undue 
honor if we attribute to his skill a few 
originated elsewhere. His farm of thou- 
sands of acres, at Santa Rosa, California, is 
the greatest experiment station in the world. 
There, as in the Garden of Eden, he creates 
new flowers and new fruits and new vegeta- 
bles about as fast as the rest of us can name 
them.’”’ The Bleecker plum is, however, 
‘‘the one for the four corners of the United 
States.” A ‘‘select list of pears, affording 
a good succession from July to April,” is, 
for early summer, Margaret Tyson, Clapp’s 
Favorite. Bartlett; for autumn, Flemish 
Beauty, Onondaga, Seckel, Sheldon; for 


early winter, Anjou, Dana Hovey, Law- 
rence, Nelis; for later winter use, to be kept 
like winter apples, Josephine, Patrick Barry, 
Col. Wilder and Oliver DeSerres. Lovers 
of the not-half-appreciated quince will agree 
with this: ‘‘I hold it to be indispensable in 
October, November and December, to have 
a dish of baked quinces on the dinner table. 
It is the perfection of table luxuries. Cut 
open, remove the core, and cover with butter 
and sugar; and let conversation cease.’’ It 
appears that Mr. Burbank has recently 
originated an eating quince known as the 
Pineapple, and that ‘‘there is no doubt but 
that the quince will after a while be so 
improved as to class with pear and apple 
as a dessert fruit.” 

When it comes to apples, there are lists 
of twenty varieties for large orchards, 
twelve for a smaller homestead, and finally 
six for an acre or half-acre orchard These 
last are Astrachan, Gravenstein, Fameuse, 
Pound Sweet, Rhode Island Greening and 
Northern Spy, and it is suggested that on a 
tiny home plot it is a good plan to graft 
two sorts into a single tree. Where economy 
of space is considered, indeed, a wonderful 
list of fruit or berries is given that ‘‘can be 
grown on an area of sixty or eighty feet. 
You may have three rows, each containing 
six trees of dwarf pears; one containing six 
specimens of dwarf apples; one containing 
six plum trees; one containing six cherry 
trees; one more with six peach trees; and 
thirty-two grape vines distributed around 
the whole garden at intervals of ten feet. 
Beside those trees, it is possible to grow on 
the same area forty plants of red raspberry, 
forty of black raspberries, twenty of black- 
berries and three hundred strawberry plants.”’ 
This is intensive farming with a vengeance; 
but Mr. Powell and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry vouch for its possibility. Lists of 
hardy and hybrid roses lilies of all kinds 
and phloxes, are given for gardens; and 
house plants are not forgotten among the 
joys of country life. “If confined to a 
single house plant, I believe I -would select 
the American Wonder lemon,” says M. 
Powell. ‘‘It bears a fruit four or five times 
the size of a common lemon, and of the 
highest quality for use. The flowers on 
this little tree, of three feet in height, are 
twice the size of orange blossoms, and 
exceedingly sweet.” 

Like every other possessor of one, the 
author boasts of his vegetable garden. “I 
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am sure that my rows of hybrid beans, 
clinging to poles eight feet high, and a mass 
of silver-white pods, six to eight inches long 
and three in circumference, have inherently 
the combined beauty of nature and art. 
A row of Savoy cabbages, with exquisitely 
fretted leaves and heads of solid lusciousness, 
is both picturesque and suggestive of wint=r’s 


peas. ‘‘I would. go to the country to live, 
if for nothing else, to find out what corn, 
peas and beans can be at their best.” 
Animals, it is insisted upon, ought to be 
kept happy as well as useful. Pigs willfbe 
clean if their real tastes are consulted. ‘Try 
an experiment in your barnyard. Open it 
well to the south’ and east; make it clean 





CORN, THE GLORY OF NEW WORLD VEGETATION 


comfort. There is poetry in potatoes, and 
lots of sentiment in Brussels sprouts and 
carrots. There are no sprays for your 
bouquet to’surpass carrot leaves, and I do 
not recall any prettier sight than a row 
of blooming peas.”’ The three essentials of 
a country garden are rightly given as green 
corn, beans—string and shell—and green 


and keep it sweet; slope the ground to keep 
it always dry and comfortable; underdrain if 
necessary Then let your animals sleep 
there. Go out about nine or ten of a moon- 
light night, and see what you may see—as 
happy a sight, I will warrant, as you will 
find inside your own household. The cows 
will be lying down to face the moon and 
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landscape. They will be chewing cud, and 
at the same time evidently meditating. 
That they are figuring out Euclid proposi- 
tions I don’t suppose; but they are studying 
nature in their realm—it may be as wide a 
realm as our own.”’ Mr. Powell tells a good 
story of the last Ayrshire cow heowned: “She 
enjoyed nothing so well as to scrape a whole 
row of hens off the roost with her horns and 
then whirl around on me with ‘Say, wasn’t 
that welldone?’ Itisa breed that can almost 
talk and for that matter.laugh. Whatever 
the breed, I wish a cow that I can sit down on 
when she is quietly chewing her cud in the 
yard; can pat and play with—a cow that is 
appreciative of and responsive to kindness.” 

In the beginning of Mr. Powell’s farming, 
a neighboring member of the Hayseed 
family, driving by, as good as called him a 
fool for his pains. The reply was that inside 
fifteen years. the new place would be worth 
more in money than the neighbor’s farm of 
ninety-five acres. and produce more income 
besides. although one-half was to be purely 
ornamental. Last year the neighbor came, 
examined the place, went over the books, 
and ‘‘ Wal, I didn’t conceit you could do it, 
but you did!” he acknowledged. The nine 
acres have come to be worth not less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars. Apples, 


honey, cherries. currants, berries, plums 
vinegar, cider, eggs, chickens, etc., to the 
tune of over eleven hundred dollars a year 
in cash, are all sold to private customers at 
good prices, with no danger of a glut. 
*“** Write us a book, Powell,’ said the neigh- 
bor, ‘make it plain, practical, straight- 
forward and helpful. I’ll read it.’” And 
on this hint ‘‘The Country Home” was 
written. It does not stand, therefore, for 
that kind of farming embodied in the story 
of the eminent American statesman who, 
offering the guests at a luncheon at his 
country home the alternative of milk or 


champagne, said: ‘‘Do not feel any hesita- 
tion, gentlemen; I assure you, they cost 
me exactly the same!’’ The charm of Mr. 


Powell’s book is that it urges simplicity of 
living and practical and successful ways 
of doing things, along with full enjoyment 
of all that is beautiful and healthful in rural 
life. ‘‘No life is fuller, broader and freer 
than life on the land. Farming has had its 
bad day, but that is over with and let us hear 
no more aboutit. All hail the hillsides, with 
their breezes! All hail the valleys, with their 
brooks! They open their arms to new homes, 
better thoughts, nobler aspirations, with 
wiser culture both of the land and the 
landholder.” Priscilla Leonard. 





The Watcher 


Three of the night, when men are still, 
You hear the silence creeping down— 
All day it crouches on the hill 
And looks toward the town. 


But only in the dead of night 
It dares to leave its dark retreat 
And like an evil, untamed thing, 
Invade the vacant street. 


The thousand sleep and do not hear, 
Sleep sound, sleep deep and never know 
How hours long throughout the town 
It paces to and fro— 


Or lies at ease with large bright eyes 
Fixed full upon my window square, 
For sometimes, sickened of surmise, 
I rise and find it there. 


I shudder, but I surely know 

Some day when fires of Dawn are lit 
To drive it backward to the hill, 

That I shall follow it. 


And let it lead me where the pines 
Cast shadows, but shall never shift 
For any sun, and leave me lost 
Where shadows never lift. 
Fanny Kemble Johnson in Harper’s. 
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The Unveiling of Lhasa 











TIBETAN WOODS AND MEADOWS NEAR LHASA 


expeditionary force under Gen. Sir 

James R. L. Macdonald, acting as 
escort to the Younghusband Mission, had 
succeeded in crossing the ice-kept Himalayas 
and entering the fertile Chumbi Valley, it 
was a foregone conclusion that whether or 
no the expedition penetrated to the forbid- 
den city of Lhasa we should receive some 
valuable and interesting accessions to the 
comparatively scanty but strangely fascinat- 
ing literature on Tibet. The cabled and 
epistolary record of the desperate efforts of 
the Tibetans to enforce their traditional 
prohibition of the entrance of the white 
man into the city of golden roofs, of the 
sanguinary but one-sided battling thousands 
of feet above sea-level, of the endurance 
displayed by the small army of invasion, 
of the flight of the Dalai Lama, and of the 
ultimate negotiation of an Anglo-Tibetan 
treaty in the very halls of the Potala Palace, 
greatly heightened expectation. At last we 
were to learn all that lay hidden behind the 
veil that had so long protected the Sacred 
City from the gaze of the outside world. It 
might be, it probably would be, as rigorously 
closed to the foreigner as it had been in the 
past; but the chief object of exploration had 
been attained, the problem so bravely but 


‘ ™O soon as word came that the British 


so vainly attacked by Rockhill, Sven Hedin 
and their fellows of glorious repute had been 
solved. 

The first literary fruits of what was as 
much a campaign of discovery as of politics 
are embodied in two volumes by writers who 
accompanied the British column as corre- 
spondents for the London Times and the 
London Daily Mail respectively—Mr. Perce- 
val Landon and Mr. Edmund Candler. I 
have not as yet seen Mr. Candler’s book, 
but Mr. Landon’s ‘‘The Opening of Tibet”’ 
is a virile and picturesque narrative of great 
general interest. Much of it has already 
appeared in the columns of the newspaper 
represented by him, but there is also much 
that is new. and the whole has been skil- 
fully worked over. Perhaps the book’s 
chief charm is its frankness—a frankness so 
much in evidence that Sir Francis Young- 
husband, in paying a tribute to Mr. Landon’s 
trustworthiness as a chronicler, takes occa- 
sion to disavow any concurrence in the 
political views expressed by him. The 
fiction that the Younghusband Mission owed 
its being solely to the disregard by the 
Dalai Lama of treaty obligations and to 
his contemptuous refusal to receive Lord 
Curzon’s letters of protest, is at the outset 
dismissed as idle by Mr. Landon, who 
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explicitly avers that the true cause was 
the machinations of the clever if unscrupu- 
lous Buriat, Dorjieff, in behalf of the Russian 
Government, and the consequent anxiety 
of the Indian authorities in regard to the 
safety of the frontier. It was known that 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet was tottering, 
that the Dalai Lama, who for purely 
political reasons had been preserved from 
the untimely demise usual with Dalai 
-Lamas, was hand in glove with Russia, 
and had even proposed visiting St. Peters- 
burg personally, in the deluded belief, care- 
fully fostered by Dorjieff, that he could 
convert the Czar to Buddhism and, asan 
inevitable consequence, win all Russia to 
the faith. It was further understood that 
Russian arms were being imported into 
Tibet by the camel load. Prompt action 
was held to be necessary. 

‘“*Excuses for interference,’’ continues Mr. 
Landon ‘“‘were ready to hand. The Tibet- 
ans had encroached upon our territory in 
Sikkim, they had established a customs 
post at Giao-gong, fifteen miles inside the 
frontier, and had forbidden British subjects 
to pass their outposts there; they had 
thrown down the boundary pillars which 
had been set up along the undisputed water- 
shed between the Tista and the Ammo chu. 
They had insulted the treaty rights of the 
British by building a wall across the only 
road from Tibet to the market of Yatung, 
which had been thrown open to trade with 
India by the stipulations of the Convention 
of 1890-3; more than this, they returned, 
unopened, letters sent by the Viceroy to the 
Grand Lama in Lhasa. These insults 
would never have given rise to the despatch 
of an expedition if the Tibetans had not 
added injury to them by their dalliance with 
Russia. As it was, there was nothing else 
to do but intervene, and that speedily. 
With characteristic decision Lord Curzon 
made up his mind to come to an under- 
standing with these turbulent children, and 
in the spring of 1903 he sent hastily to 
Major Bretherton and asked him to present 
a scheme for the immediate advance to 
Lhasa of 1,500 rifles. But this was found 
to be impracticable, and the home authori- 
ties were as yet far from understanding the 
urgency of the matter. 

“Tt is not unjust to say that from first 
to last the home government had mistaken 
the real importance of the issue. The 
utmost that Lord Curzon could persuade 
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them to do was to sanction the despatch of 
Colonel Younghusband, with a small escort, 
to await the Tibetan representatives in the 
little post of Kamba-jong, some fifteen 
miles north of the true Sikkim frontier. 
This the government consented to do, but 
they added loudly and publicly that under 
no circumstances whatever would an ad- 
vance from Kamba-jong be permitted. This 
intelligence was instantly communicated by 
a gentleman in the pay of the Chinese to 
the Amban in Lhasa, and from that moment, 
naturally enough, the ultimate necessity of 
an advance to Lhasa itself was insured.” 

Of the difficulties attendant upon the 
transportation of supplies to a base suf- 
ficiently near Lhasa to make armed invasion 
feasible, of the sufferings of the column in 
the passage of the Himalayas, and of the 
inglorious but necessary victories of British 
arms over the incapable if courageous Tibet- 
ans, Mr. Landon writes with a detail that 
should satisfy the most exacting. Suffice 
it here to say that he makes it very evident 
that the real obstacle to present or future 
campaigning and exploring in Tibet is not 
the hostility of the natives but the hostility 
of nature. Snow, ice, wind and a rarefied 
atmosphere combine to make travel perilous 
in the extreme. Oddly enough. the morasses 
which in the north of Tibet proved well-nigh 
fatal to Sven Hedin and his men were 
encountered in the south by the British 
troops. Mr. Landon records: ‘There is 
no end to the devilish ingenuity with which 
nature has strewn this path with obstacles. 
That one which hitherto we had hardly 
found was waiting us after all. And 
you may have to get wearily off your pony 
once again to pick your way unsteadily 
from rock to rock, in a sea of mud which 
defies description. Two feet deep, black, 
stinking, slippery, your pony has to make 
the best of it. And once in every ten paces 
you too will sound it to the knee. Not a 
mere stretch of a quarter of a mile is this 
disheartening morass; before the transverse 
logs were laid there were five miles of this 
unending slide and slip and splash to be 
overcome.” 

It will be remembered that after advanc- 
ing as far as Gyantse and finding the Dalai 
Lama still unwilling to come to terms, Sir 
Francis, then Colonel Younghusband, occu- 
pied Gyantse with a small force while 
Macdonald returned to the Chumbi Valley 
to complete arrangements for the march on 
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LHASA, DOMINATED BY THE TOWERING BULK OF THE POTALA 


The western gate is in the foreground below 


Lhasa. The story of the siege of Gyantse 
and of its relief is dramatically told, but 
of far more interest is Mr. Landon’s account 
of the strange scenes witnessed by him in 
his wanderings through the surrounding 
country during the period of armistice. 
Not unnaturally he made a special study of 
lamaism, and while his summary of its place 
in the religious system of the country and 
of its blighting influence on the people 
serves chiefly to corroborate and emphasize 
the writings of others, notably of Sven 
Hedin and the pundit Sarat Chandra Das, 
he brings out much that has hitherto 
passed unnoticed. Nothing in the annals 
of Tibetan exploration can surpass in 
ghastly interest the passages wherein are 
described his experiences in a lamasery of 
“‘immured monks.’ He had visited the 


institution accompanied by Colonel Young- 
husband’s able aide, Captain O’Connor, and 
was hospitably entertained by a venerable 
abbot. 

‘We had tea with our host, and afterward 
we asked permission to see one of the im- 
mured monks. Without any hesitation 
the abbot led the way out into the sunshine, 
which lay sweltering over the spring-teeming 
spaces of the valley below, and venturesome 
little green plants were poking up under 
our feet between the crevices in the stone 
footway. We climbed about forty feet, 
and the abbot led us into a small courtyard 
which had blank walls all around it, over 
which a peach tree reared its transparent 
pink and white against the sky. Almost on 
a level with the ground there was an opening 
closed with a flat.stone from behind. In 
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front of this window was a ledge eighteen the most uncanny thing I saw in all Tibet. 
inches in width, with two basins beside it, What on earth was going to appear when 
one at each end. The abbot was attended that stone slab, which even then was begin- 
by an acolyte who, by his master’s orders, ning weakly to quiver, was pushed aside, 





THE JOK-ANG, WITH THE MOST GORGEOUS INTERIOR OF ALL THE TIBETAN TEMPLES HAS PRACTICALLY NO EXTERIOR 





tapped three times sharply on the stone the wildest conjecture could not suggest. 
slab; we stood in the little courtyard in the After half a minute’s pause the stone moved, 
sun, and watched that wicket with cold or tried to move, but it came to rest again. 
apprehension. I think, on the whole, it was Then very slowly and uncertainly it was 
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pushed back and a black chasm was revealed. 
There was again a pause of thirty seconds, 
during which imagination ran riot, but I 
do not think that any other thing could 
have been as intensely pathetic as that 
which we actually saw. A hand, muffled in 
a tightly wound piece of dirty cloth, for all 
the world like the stump of an arm, was 
painfully thrust up, and very weakly it felt 
along the slab. After a fruitless fumbling 
the hand slowly quivered back again into 
the darkness. A few moments later there 
was one ineffectual effort, and then the 
stone slab moved noiselessly again across 
the opening. Once a day, water and an 
unleavened cake of flour is placed for 
the prisoner upon that slab, the signal is 
given, and he may take it in. His diver- 
sion is over for the day, and in the dark- 
ness of his cell, where night and day, 
moon, sunset and the dawn, are all alike, 
he—poor soul—had thought that another 
day of his long penance was over. 

“I do not know what feelings were 
uppermost at that moment in .the others, 
but I know that a physical chill struck 
through me to the marrow. The awful 
pathos of that painful movement strug- 
gled in me with an intense shame that 
we had intruded ourselves upon a private 
misery. . . .We came away, and the 
abbot told us the story of the sect. 
‘These men,’ said the abbot, when we 
questioned him, ‘live here in this moun- 
tain of their own free will; a few of them 
are allowed a little light whereby reading 
is possible. but these are the weaker 
brethren; the others live in darkness. : 
Only this morning a hermit died after having 
lived in darkness for twenty-five years’ 
The thing was almost more revolting because 
the men entered willingly upon it. ‘What 
happens when they are ill?’ O’Connor asked 
the abbot. The answer came concisely 
enough. ‘They never are.’”’ 

It was late in the afternoon of a beautiful 
spring day that Mr. Landon obtained his 
first view of Lhasa—‘‘the never reached 
goal of so many weary wanderers, the home 
of all the occult mysticism that still remains 
onearth.” The only approach, it developed, 
was a long causeway across the far-famed 
Plain of Milk, in the center of which stood 
the city beaming invitation from its golden 
roofs. All about the causeway stretched 
a vast morass, bounded, in turn, by snow- 
capped mountains. Nature assuredly has 


guarded Lhasa well, and she has been lavish, 
too, in its adornment. Says Mr. Landon: 
‘‘Lhasa would remain Lhasa were it but 
a cluster of hovels on the sand. But the 
sheer magnificence of the unexpected sight 
which met our unprepared eyes was to us 
almost a thing incredible. There is nothing 
missing from this splendid spectacle— 
architecture, forest trees, wide green places , 
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rivers, streams, and mountains all lie before 
one as one looks down from the height upon 
Lhasa stretching at our feet. The dark 
forbidding spurs and ravines of the valley 
of the Kyi chu, up which we had come, 
interlock with one another and had promised 
nothing of all this; the beauty of Lhasa is 
doubled by its utter unexpectedness. 
There was nothing—less perhapsin such maps 
and descriptions of Lhasa as we had than 
anywhere else—to promise us this city of 
gigantic palace and golden roof, these wild 
stretches of woodland, these acres of close- 
cropped grazing land and marshy grass, 
ringed and delimited by high trees or lazy 
streamlets of brown transparent water over 
which the branches almost met. 

“Between the palace on our left and the 
town a mile away in front of us there is this 
arcadian luxuriance interposing a mile-wide 
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belt of green. Round the outlying fringes 
of the town itself and creeping up between 
the houses of the village at the foot of the 
Potala there are trees—trees sufficiently 
numerous in themselves to give Lhasa a 
reputation as a garden city. But in this 


=. PP, 


topped houses crowned here and there with 
a blaze of golden roofs or gilded cupolas; 
but there is no time to look at this; a man 
can have no eye for anything but the huge 
upstanding mass of the Potala Palace to 
his left; it drags the eye of the mind like 


THE ELABORATE DETAIL OF TIBETAN ARCHITECTURE 
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stretch of green, unspoiled by house or 
temple, and roadless save for one diverging 
highway, Lhasa has a feature which no other 
town on earth can rival. - * 
‘Between and over the glades and wood- 
lands the city of Lhasa itself peeps, an 
adobe stretch of narrow streets and: flat- 
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a loadstone, for indeed sheer bulk and 
magnificent audacity could do no more in 
architecture than they have done in this 
huge palace-temple of the Grand Lama. 
Simplicity has wrought a marvel in stone, 
nine hundred feet in length and towering 
seventy feet higher than the golden cross 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Potala would 
dominate London—Lhasa it simply eclipses.”’ 

Later, after the British had occupied the 
city, the excitement attending their arrival 
had died away, and the natives—in Mr. 
Landon’s estimation, as in Sven Hedin’s, a 
simple, kindly but priest-ridden people— 
had lost their reserve and mingled freely 
with the newcomers, our author had oppor- 
tunity to discover and examine other 
marvels in some respects more interesting 
than the Potala, which, internally, proved 
somewhat disappointing. There was, first 
of all, the Jo-Kang, or Cathedral, the soul 
and center of all Tibet, with its marvelous 
image of the Jo himself. Then the beau- 
tiful Yutok Sampa or ‘‘ Turquoise-roofed 
Bridge’ and the scrupulously well-kept 
house of the ‘‘Chief Magician,’’ who ac- 
companied the Dalai Lama in his hurried 
flight to Mongolia; and the Lingkor, or 
‘‘Sacred Way,” encircling the city and 
palace and constantly trodden by peni- 
tents. Lhasa proper is pictured as a 
town of low, uninteresting houses, herded 
together in aimless confusion. But in the 
most disreputable quarter, that given over 
to the Ragyabas, or “‘beggar-scavengers 
and breakers-up of the dead,’”’ there was 
much to strike if not attract the eye. 
These filthiest of people dwell, it appears, 
in huts only four feet in height, built of 
mud and the horns of cattle. ‘‘This horn 
masonry,” adds Mr. Landon, “is one of 
the best-known characteristics of Lhasa. 
So far as I know it is found nowhere else 


passing mention. It is of two kinds. One 
sort shows the exquisite regularity and 
care with which these horns are at times 
inserted into the mortared surface of a wall, 
which internally is also strengthened by a rub- 
ble composed of the same material. In other 
cases no outside covering is attempted, and the 
horns are simply thrust into a mass of mud 
which probably does not survive the year. 
Of this latter class are the Ragyaba huts.” 
Tibetan architecture, to which Mr. Landon 
devotes considerable space, is otherwise 
novel and impressive. Most impressive, 
as may be imagined, are the golden roofs. 
“It is always claimed that one at least of 
the golden canopies of the Jo-Kang is 
really made of plates of gold—and after a 
close examination I am half inclined to 
think that the central one is actually made 
throughout of the precious metal, extraor- 


dinary though it seems—but in general the 
gold is coated heavily upon sheets of copper, 
after the copper has been embossed, cast 
or repousséd, as the fancy of the artist 
suggests. It is, I believe, laid on in an 
amalgam of mercury, but of this I could 
not get any very certain information. These 
golden roofs are unquestionably the most 
striking ornaments of Lhasa. One can see 
them for miles, for, in this light, clean air, 
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no distance will dim the burning. tongue of 
white flame that stabs like a heliograph 
from the upper line of a far misty outline 
of palace or temple, and there is no doubt 
that the last and greatest impression of 
Lhasa, still vivid when nearly all else has 
been forgotten with age, will be that of the 
first sight of ‘the Golden Roofs of Potala.’ 
All that that romantic phase suggested 
beforehand was realized to the full, and 
just as to the opium-sodden imagination of 
De Quincey the words ‘Consul Romanus’ 
summed up the grandeur of Rome, so 
perhaps these five words will longest recall 
to those who saw them the image of that 
ancient and mysterious faith which has 
found its last and fullest expression beneath 
the golden canopies of Lhasa.” 
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Mr. Landon’s sojourn in the Tibetan 
capital was cut short by his being despatched 
to India with official advices, and it must 
be a matter of regret that he was not able 


to continue his investigations until the work 
of the mission had been accomplished. The 
story of the final negotiations and of the 
return of the expedition is incorporated in two 
of several appendices of political and scientific 





value. Mr. Landon’s book, I would add, has 
been given a sumptuous setting by its pub- 
lishers, is embellished with many and splen- 
didly executed full-page illustrations, includ- 


THE POTALA AT LHASA, AN ARCHITECTURAL MARVEL 


ing a delightful frontispiece in color, and is 
in every way a delight to the eye, if rather 
cumbersome to the hand. All in all,itisa 
welcome addition to the annals of travel and 
exploration. H. Addington Bruce. 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








The Ethical Function of the School 


‘‘Education,” in its derivative meaning, 
covers the whole development of man’s 
nature in its physical, intellectual and moral 
aspects. This is often lost sight of in popular 
discussions of this important subject, and it 
may be questioned whether those to whom 
the ‘‘education”’ of our children is entrusted 
in our public schools always remember it. 
There is an excellent article in ‘‘ Education” 
for February, by Dr. Winthrop D. Sheldon, 
of Girard College, Philadelphia, which is 
worthy of the notice of all interested in the 
“bringing up”’ of the young. He takes a 
strong line in advocating ethical training as 
well as intellectual training, and among other 
things says: 

The school has also an ethical function, co- 
ordinate with the intellectual and at least equally 
positive and important. In theory few, if any, 
take so narrow and inadequate a view of the 
province of education as to question this state- 
ment. Practically, however, the ethical function 
of the school is greatly overshadowed by the 
intellectual and thrown very far into the back- 
ground. The idea that the school is intended to 
secure the intellectual progress of the pupil is so 
far regarded as the paramount consideration that 
it unconsciously absorbs the attention of many 
educators to the practical exclusion of the higher 
conception of the school as the place where youth 
are first of all to be developed into good men and 
women, and good citizens, with high ideals of 
personal character and duty and of usefulness to 
others, and with strength of will to carry them 
steadily along upon these lines of moral action. _ 

What are the subjects that almost monopolize 
discussion in educational circles? With what 
questions do committees of seven, ten, fifteen, and 
what not, concern themselves? Upon what do 
conferences, conventions, associations, and in- 
stitutes expend their time and thought almost 
exclusively? Upon the intellectual material of 
education; the correlation of studies; the relative 
values of different studies as means of mental 
growth; the time that should be given to each; the 
elective system, what it should include and when 
the student should be allowed the privilege of 
choice; examinations, their character and limita- 
tions; the methods of teaching different branches 
of study—all subjects of the utmost importance, 
which virile, effective, progressive education can 
in no wise afford to neglect. But meanwhile the 
ethical function of the school is almost lost sight of 
in the multiplicity of these intellectual interests. 
The truth is, the school is not made the direct, 
positive, vigorous moral force that it should be in 
the development of youth; and the impression is 
very generally produced upon their minds that 


after all the intellectual is of the first consequence, 
that knowledge itself, not personal character, is 
supreme power 

The reasons for this preponderance of interest in 
the intellectual are not far to seek. Some hold 
that it is not the province of the school to teach 
ethics, or even to concern itself directly and 
intimately with shaping the moral character of its 
pupils; that this belongs to the family and the 
church, and that the school has quite enough to 
do on the strictly intellectual side of education. 
These fail to recognize the urgent need of using to 
the full every available agency—the schoolas well 
as the home and the church—for the building of 
character upon the enduring foundation of moral 
i They fail to appreciate the fact proven 

y the records of our penitentiaries and by every- 
day experience, that intellectual training and a 
wide range of knowledge are in themselves no 
guarantee against moral obliquity and decadence, 
and therefore the training of the moral nature 
should move along part passu with that of the 
intellect. 


Religion in the Schools 


The following discussion upon an interest- 
ing question is taken from the ‘School 
Journal” of February 4. By the usage and 
experience of many years the subject has 
been decided in the negative, and rightly, we 
believe, for American conditions; but it is 
worth while to have the opinions of two such 
persons as those who took part in the debate. 


At a public meeting in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
the question was discussed, ‘‘Should Religious 
Instruction be given in the Public Schools?’’ 
The speaker for the affirmative was Congressman 
W. Bourke Cochran, the speaker for the negative 
President Schurman of Cornell University. 

Mr. Cochran said that it was a government’s 
business, particularly a democracy’s business, to 
take an active interest in education, but while 
education may quicken the good influences, it 
may also quicken the bad. 

“‘In giving the child religious instruction and in 
giving it none, the difference is apt to be this: 
There is a difference between a man obeying the 
law because he fears it and in obeying the law 
because his moral nature has been built up to the 
point where he desires to obey it. Religious 
training in the schools does the latter. It really 
does the work of the state, and as it does that, my 
idea is that all schools should be inspected by the 
state, and should be paid for the work which they 
do for the government in the way of making good 
citizens.” 

Mr. Cochran said that the public school system 
was now agnostic in its character, and while an 
agnostic ought to have the same privileges as a 
believer in a definite religious creed definite relig- 
ious instruction is apt to make a better citizen, and 
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therefore one more useful to the state. The state 
should therefore pay for the benefit it derives from 
such religious instruction. 

“Sectarianism”’ was a word which had done 
much to befuddle the average man. If enforcing 
religious instruction in the schools meant to aid 
certain religious propaganda, Mr. Cochran said 
that he would be the first tooppose it. But that 
was a very different thing from the present 
practical penalizing of religious training by mak- 
ing those who believe in it to pay double taxes for 
school purposes. 

The Congressman also said that at present the 
public school seemed to be becoming the poor 
man’s school almost exclusively, which was a bad 
thing, and he believed to be largely due to the 
lack of religious instruction. Parents who could 
afford it did not desire such a system'for their 
children. : 

President Schurman began by denying that our 
schools are agnostic and anti-Christian, and he 
used the argumentum ad hominem on Mr. Cochran’s 
opinion as to the public schools being the poor 
man’s schools alone, by saying that four little 
Schurmans were in the public schools already, and 
there were more to follow. 

Dr. Schurman was in accord with the opinion 
that religious training made a child a better 
citizen, but that the state should not interfere 
with religious instruction at all. That should be 
taught at home or at church. The themes of 
religion are the highest with which the human 
mind grapples, and in regard to religious dogmas 
we all differin one way oranother. But we are all 
pretty well agreed on the principles of grammar, 
arithmetic, and the like. And who would be 
willing to leave his child’s religious training to the 
average teacher? Does not everyone agree that 
such principles are better taught by the child’s 
mother or its priest? Dr. Schurman concluded 
by saying that the system advocated by Mr. 
Cochran had been proved by experience to be a 
failure. It had proved so in France, and the 
president of Cornell seemed to think that every- 
one would admit that it was a failure in England. 


The last sentence shows how hopeless it is 
to expect persons of one nation to understand 
the movements in another. Religious in- 
struction in elementary schools has not been 
a failure in England. When the Education 
Act of 1870 contained a clause giving every 
parent the right to withdraw his child from 
religious instruction in the voluntary Church 
of England schools, so few availed themselves 
of it that, in many counties, the number 
withdrawn would not work out into an 
integral percentage. The Cowper-Temple 
clause gave undenominational board schools 
the right of insisting upon the teaching, not 
only of the Bible, but of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Command- 
ments, and many availed themselves of it. 
It is not religious instruction, per se, which 
has caused such dissension in England, but 
the use of money raised by public taxation 


for schools both nominally and virtually 
under the control of the Church of England. 


The Rhodes Scholars in Oxford 


The foundation of the Rhodes’ Scholar- 
ships was a curious experiment, and the eyes 
of educationists are upon the men who have 
been selected to represent this country in 
the ancient university of Oxford. In the 
‘‘Independent”’ of February 23 there is an 
interesting article by one of them, Mr. 
George C. Vincent, giving his experience thus 
far. We can only quote the following, but 
the whole paper is worthy of attention. 


Here at Oxford all reading and lectures divide 
sharply along the line of ‘‘ pass” and “‘class,’’ the 
two sets of examinations being entirely distinct. 
This is not the place to discuss the relative merits 
and ultimate results of various educational 
systems. Certain it is, nevertheless, that the 
English honor school impresses the Oxford don 
and the American student in the university as 
much more specialized and complete than the 
traditional ‘‘classical course’ of the American 
college. There is nothing here of working up a 
subject one term, only to forget it the next. To 
study constantly for two and a half years along 
one line and then come up for an examination on 
which alone one’s whole university standing 
depends was even more unknown to us than the 
methods by which the student is prepared for this 
ordeal. And an ordeal it is, indeed, for the ground 
covered is extensive, the standard is high, and, 
practically, the answer to each question must be a 
short essay—a specialist’s discussion of one phase 
of his particular line of work—the style of which 
will be considered as well as the subject matter. 
Under such circumstances it is doubtless with 
reason that many of us have been discouraged 
from expecting to enter on such studies without a 
term or two spent in preliminary work. It is too 
soon to predict how successful we will be in taking 
honors; that depends on whether a mind trained 
by studies of a rather general nature is better pre- 
pared for advanced work than one that has from 
the beginning been developed with those special 
studiesin view. Suffice it to say that we have not 
yet lost faith in our American colleges and the real 
education they have given us. 

To describe the manner in which we are pre- 

ared for our examinations as a ‘‘cram process” 
is emphasizing the dangers of the system too 
strongly. It may be more or less justified in the 
case of those who seek only a ‘‘pass’”’ degree, but 
there are many safeguards against this tendency 
for those who are really in earnest in their work. 
One finds many lectures that are far above the 
mere dictation of the important points that are to 
be mastered ; for students here, as students every- 
where, want life and interest. But there is 
another safeguard even superior to the better 
class of lectures: the tutor. His work lies largely 
in supplementing and applying what is gathered 
from lectures for the actual answering of possible 
examination questions. To him we go once a 
week, or oftener, to be questioned on our grasp of 
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the work we have been doing, and to read essays, 
which are, approximately, answers to questions 
likely to be set. The test is always in view. 
There is danger, indeed, of the work becoming 
mechanical; but there is an opposing element; for 
the criticism of both style and thought is too 
keen to permit much superficial or ‘‘cram’’ work. 
The ability of the Oxford tutor to go straight to 
the pith of the matter and tell accurately whether 
the student has really grasped the point in hand 
must ever be his saving grace. 

Another point about Oxford methods that is 
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new to us is the system of doing most of the real 
reading, especially of translation, during vaca- 
tions. Of course it cannot be otherwise when less 
than half the year is spent at the university. 
There is too much else to be done there to spend 
much time in the mechanical reading of texts. 
But though the system is new to us, it is probable 
that it is here that we can hope to compete on 
more than equal terms with the English students. 
We know better than they what it means to work 
steadily for many consecutive hours, when it is 
necessary. 
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Edited by Walter Tallmadge Arndt 


More American Plays 

Three American plays have recently been 
shown on the New York stage. Augustus 
Thomas has woven a drama about Charles 
Dana Gibson’s cartoons ‘‘The Education of 
Mr. Pipp,”’ and has done it better than was 
expected. The result as depicted at the 
Liberty Theater was dominated by the good 
character work of Digby Bell, who is largely 
responsible for the degree of success it has 
achieved. It is with the ‘‘first plays” of 
two young American playwrights, however, 
that we are most concerned, not only because 
we see in them much to praise, but also be- 
cause of the promise they hold of better 
things to come. These are William C. De 
Mille’s ‘‘ Strongheart, ’’ produced at the Hud- 
son Theater by Robert Edeson, and Harrie 
K. Chambers’ (‘‘ Kellett Chalmers’’) ‘‘ Abi- 
gail,’’ in which Grace George, after a brief 
road tour, scored an undoubted hit at the 
Savoy. In ‘‘Strongheart’’ Mr. De Mille has 
entered a field in which some day we may see 
a stupendously great drama. The ‘Indian 
problem,” a phase of which the play treats, 
may not be as pressingly in need of solution 
or so near at home to us as the ‘‘ negro prob- 
lem,”’ but it holds a hundred times greater 
dramatic possibilities. ‘‘Strongheart,” a 
drama of race prejudice, is the story of an 
Indian chief’s son who is being educated at 
Columbia, where he becomes a famous foot- 
ball player and falls in love with the sister 
of the captain of the eleven. Her brother 
and friends oppose his suit on the sole ground 
that he is an Indian, but she appears to have 
decided to marry him despite their protests, 
when a messenger from Strongheart’s tribe 
arrives with tidings of his father’s death. 


From him he learns that his own people will 
not permit him to marry a white wife, and 
follows the path of duty alone back to the 
Western country. Robert Edeson, in the 
title-role, played with considerable strength 
and a real understanding of the Indian char- 
acter, particularly where the crisis called for 
the exercise of the repression that is one of 
the elemental traits of the red man. Crude 
as the play was in many ways, its interest 
was sustained to the end, a result which 
many older dramatists have failed to achieve. 
The author is the son of Henry C. De Mille 
who wrote ‘‘ Lord Chumley’”’ and other plays, 
and the success of his first attempt is par- 
ticularly interesting on that account. 

‘‘ Abigail”’ is another first play of an author 
whose family name is a familiar one to Eng- 
lish-speaking theater-goers, for Mr. Cham- 
bers is the brother of Haddon Chambers, the 
author of ‘‘The Tyranny of Tears” and 
many other successful comedies. The ac- 
tion of the play takes place in New York 
City, where Abigail Stokes, a little New Eng- 
land girl, is earning her living as a book- 
keeper. In a semi-Bohemian atmosphere 
the plot develops with an unusual degree 
of interest until the herdine falls heir to a 
large fortune and becomes betrothed to the 
young man she has met under somewhat un- 
usual circumstances in her bookkeeping 
days. The dialogue is bright and witty, 
there is nothing morbid or problematical 
about the plot, and in the three women char- 
acters in particular Mr. Chambers has drawn 
a capital feminine trio, admirably portrayed 
by Miss George, Louise Closser and Selene 
Johnson. With his men characters the au- 
thor is not so successful, but there are so 
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many things that show great promise in the 
piece that we feel justified in prophesying 
for Mr. Chambers a successful career as a 
playwright. 


The Woman in the Case 

At last Clyde Fitch must be credited with 
a play that is likely to prove a real success. 
In his latest dramatic production, ‘‘The 
Woman in the Case,’”’ which Blanche Walsh 
is playing at the Herald Square Theater, 
New York, he hasgiven us a more absorbing, 
more convincing, more finished play than 
anything he has done since ‘‘ The Climbers.”’ 
Mr. Fitch has written some of the cleverest 
acts that have ever formed part of any play, 
but too often he has scattered them about 
so that one strong act has had to carry 
several weak ones. Thus we have had play 
after play from his pen depending entirely 
on some act or scene that was apt to be al- 
most shockingly clever. When these acts 
are lugged in, as they usually are, in this 
manner, it is not honest nor legitimate play- 
wrighting. The playgoers feel that they 
have been tricked, and there are evidences 
that they were beginning to resent it in Mr. 
Fitch’scase. But when the strong act fol- 
lows in the logical development of the plot 
no fault can be found. ‘“‘The Woman in 
the Case’ is in this latter class. Briefly, 
the story is that of a young woman, who, in 
order to save her husband from a false 
accusation fof murder, disguises herself and 
goes to live in the same house with the 
chorus girl who is his accuser. With this 
woman she ingratiates herself until, by 
plaving on her frailties, she finally wrings 
from her, in the hearing of witnesses, a con- 
fession that she has accused falsely. The 
story has an element of improbability about 
it, but it is so well worked out that one 
doesn’t stop to think of that at the time. 
The first two acts are nothing more than a 
preparation for the strong third act, and 
the fourth follows only to let the audience 
know that everything turns out all right. 
It isin the third act, the scene of the wife’s 
struggle with her drunken companion, that 
Mr. Fitch has given us a situation, a climax, 
of the most terribly thrilling interest. It 
may be called melodramatic, but powerful 
it certainly is. Blanche Walsh played the 
wife with a great deal of emotional power. 
Dorothy Dorr who did a remarkably clever 
piece of character work as the woman who 
made all the trouble, and Robert Drouet as 
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the husband, were the best in a capable 
cast. 
The Plays of William Butler Yeats 

Miss Margaret Wycherly is to be highly 
commended for her recent presentation of a 
series of plays by William Butler Yeats, the 
Irish poet, at the Hudson Theater, New 
York. When it is said that perhaps the 
greatest value and interest of the production 
lies in the fact that it helped to acquaint the 
public with the work of this principal ex- 
ponent of the new Irish literary movement, 
it must not be supposed that the interpreter 
was not capable. Farfromit. Miss Wych- 
erly gave a charming and unusually intelli- 
gent rendering of the parts she essayed, and 
proved herself convincingly sympathetic in 
the portrayal of the subtle and rather weird 
character. Mr. Yeats’ plays are not great 
either as dramas or as literature, but possess 
that rare poetic charm that so often manifests 
itself in the literary work of the sons of Erin. 
The plays given were ‘‘The Land of Heart’s 
Desire,’”’ in which Miss Wycherly played 
with great tenderness and feeling the young 
bride who is spirited away by the fairy child; 
‘‘Cathleen ni Hoolihan,’’ in which she ren- 
dered the more difficult part of the old 
woman in whom Mr. Yeats typifies the spirit 
of Irish freedom; and ‘‘ The Hour Glass,”’ in 
which as Teigne, the beggar fool, she took 
the part of a youth. Her interpretation of 
the fool, who has generally been played as 
an old man, although very likely not the 
original conception of the author, was pa- 
thetic and simple, and added to the evidence 
of the actress’s versatility. 


“La Massiere” 

It is not the fault of the American theater- 
going public that its conception of the mod- 
ern French drama is not the true one. Year 
in and year out ‘‘ my lord, the manager”’ sets 
before us bowls of malodorous froth either in 
the guise of ‘‘adaptations”’ or translations, 
and from these we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that all contemporary French dramas 
are meretricious expositions of marital in- 
felicities. Then comes Réjane, delightful 
comedienne that she is, and gives us more of 
the same sort of froth—only it is in French, 
and most of us can only guess how naughty 
it really is. But all this does not mean 
that there is no French drama of a finer, 
healthier sort; it only means that nothing 
but the frothis imported. This season we 
have had, to be sure, one play of the 
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better sort, in Octave Mirbeau’s ‘‘Les Af- 
faires sont les Affaires’’ (‘Business is Busi- 
ness’’), in which William H. Crane is playing. 
And now reports of the great success in 
Paris of Jules Lemaitre’s ‘‘La Massiére”’ are 
coupled with the good news that we are to 
see it here in America no later than next 
season. For several years Lemaitre’s ener- 
gies have been devoted to politics, but ‘‘ La 
Massiére”’ takes us far from that field. It is 
a plain, straightforward drama of the Latin 
Quarter with no problem in it save the ele- 
mental one of a struggle between love and 
duty. The story tells of a great artist who 
unconsciously falls in love with the massiére 
(head pupil) of his atelier, but realizes it only 
when his wife shows jealousy, and his son 
asks permission to marry the girl. He con- 
quers himself, the wife realizes that she has 
misjudged the girl, and the young folks are 
happily married. 


Shakespeare in London 

There have recently been seen in Lon- 
don two noteworthy productions of Shakes- 
pearean plays. First of these in interest 
and importance was Beerbohm  Tree’s 
gorgeous revival of ‘“‘Much Ado About 
Nothing” at His Majesty’s Theater, January 
24. This has an unusual interest to the 
American playgoer because of the points of 
comparison it affords with the Sothern- 
Marlowe production, already dealt with in 
these columns. Of course, from the spec- 
tacular view-point, from the purely theatrical 
aspect, there is no comparison at all; for, 
like all the plays staged by ‘‘the Belasco of 
the English stage,’’ as Mr. Tree has been 
dubbed, the English piece is notable for its 
perfection of detail, richness of adornment 
and sumptuousness in scenery and costume. 
To that extent it is infinitely superior. But 
to pass to other things, in the first place, Mr. 
Tree has taken some rather startling liber- 
ties with Shakespeare’s arrangement. In 
order to bring the play within the compass 
of three acts he combines the scenes so that 
the masked ball (Act II), during the course 
of which Beatrice and Benedick have their 
duel of wit, takes place not in the hall of 
Leonato’s house, but in an orchard adjoining 
it, where also occur the two scenes in which 
the lovers are made sport of by their com- 
panions. The passage of night is marked 
by a descriptive intermezzo. Mr. Tree in- 
troduces also a considerable deviation from 
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the usual ‘‘business’’ in the orchard scene, 
when instead of hiding in the arbor to over- 
hear the plotters, he climbs an orange-tree, 
whence he shakes down oranges from time to 
time upon his bantering friends. 

A further innovation was disclosed in the 
cathedral scene, the concluding passages, in 
which Beatrice appeals to Benedick to avenge 
Hero and kill Claudio, being transferred by an 
ingenious change tothe church porch. When 
we turn to the acting. however, it may prob- 
ably be accepted as true that the American 
.2vival, particularly as regards its more im- 
portant parts, is better acted than the Eng- 
lish. Critics seem to have agreed that Mr. 
Tree’s Benedick was disappointing. His 
conception of the part bordered too closely 
on the farcical. There was in it too much 
of the levity of the foppish courtier and not 
enough of the witty gallantry of the 
victorious warrior with which Mr. Sothern so 
pleasingly endowed the character in this 
country. Nor is it likely that the Beatrice 
of Winifred Emery, finished as it was, could 
compare with the womanly portrayal of Miss 
Marlowe, for from all accounts it had exactly 
the characteristics the lack of which made the 
American actress’s work sodelightful. Where 
Miss Marlowe was tantalizingly coquettish, 
Miss Emery was sharp and snappish, almost 
to the point of shrewishness. 

The other noteworthy Shakespearean pro- 
duction was Lewis Waller’s revival of 
“‘Henry V.’’ This play that is wont to stir 
the patriotic instincts of the British people 
more thoroughly than any other of the great 
bard’s works, depends so much on the stage 
settings and the elocutionary power of the 
soldier-king, that when these two qualifica- 
tions are filled satisfactorily little more can 
be asked. Mr. Waller is a good elocutionist, 
and the piece was splendidly staged; hence 
the revival may be called successful. Here, 
however, as in the case of ‘‘ Much Ado,’’ com- 
parison is at once challenged with Mr. Man- 
field’s wonderful revival of the play five years 
ago. That production touched the high- 
water mark in respect to lavishness and his- 
torical accuracy in costuming and staging, 
and we have seen nothing to indicate that 
Waller’s production is in any way remark- 
able in this respect, or that the triumphal 
entry of Henry into London, which in the 
Mansfield version was heralded as one of the 
most superb stage pageants ever presented, 
has been equaled. 
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The Inoculation of the Earth 

The daily press notified the world, some 
time ago, that Professor Moore, of the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., had 
taken out a patent for inoculating the earth, 
that the patent had been assigned to the 
American nation, and that the organisms for 
the inoculation could be had for the asking. 
Dr. T. Byard Collins, in the ‘‘ American In- 
‘ ventor,” gives a short history of the investi- 
gations which led up to*the discovery made 
by Professor Moore, and which has been 
secured by letters patent, so that it shall 
never be exploited by mere speculators. 


A few years ago it was discovered by investiga- 
tors in the German laboratories that the swellings 
or tubercles which appeared on the rootlets of 
certain plants were neither diseases nor abnor- 
malities, but were in some way related to the 
vigorous growth of the vegetation. Upon cut- 
ting open one of these enlargements or nodules 
and investigating it by means of the microscope 
4 multitudinous and swarming life was disclosed 
—the nodules were nothing but nests, or balls, of 
bacteria. Further research showed these bac- 
teria to be friendly to their host, and finally it was 
made out that their function was the absorption 
of the nitrogen of the air, which was everywhere 
about them like an ocean, passing it through 
themselves and later feeding it to the plants. 
However difficult these tubercles find it of ab- 
sorption in its original state, they take it up, 
nevertheless, and thrive upon it to an extraor- 
dinary degree in its predigested form. 

Following the discovery of the bacteria, a 
widely-extended investigation showed their won- 
derful fertilizing effect upon soil deficient in nitro- 
gen, and as early as 1888 Professor Nobbe had 
begun a remarkable series of experiments looking 
to a practical method of inoculating the earth. 
His studies led him to believe that if the most un- 
promising planting-place, as, for instance, pure 
sand, such as is found at the seashore, were suf- 
ficiently fertilized with these nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria, that certain leguminous plants—peas, 
beans, peanuts, clover, alfalfa, and the like— 
would attract nodules, or nests of feeders, draw 
their nitrogen supply through the bodies of these 
organisms and develop plant growth with the 
uxuriance of any other fertilized soil. 

By successive steps Nobbe isolated the germs, 
obtained therein pure cultures, and bred them by 
the billion. His experiments with pure sand, as 
a possible place for the growth of vegetation, were 
crowned with the utmost success, and it was not 
long before an enterprising, but eminently re- 
spectable, German house was putting up pack- 
ages of these organisms and selling them broad- 
cast over the empire under the proprietary name 
of ‘‘Nitragin.’”’” But the commercial exploitation 


of the preparation was a disappointment in every 
way. A few purchasers had good results, but the 
great majority reported failure, and, after a few 
months, the bacteria were withdrawn from the 
market. 

It was at this stage that Dr. Moore began his 
investigations. He found that the organisms, 
while perfectly capable of drawing their nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, greatly preferred to get it 
from those sources which supplied it in combina- 
tion—in the form of salts—in the form of fertili- 
zers—the same sources through which plants or- 
dinarily utilize it. Later he discovered that so 
long as this concentrated form of food was sup- 

lied to the organisms they would not touch the 
ree nitrogen of the air. He learned that every 
investigator in this field who had sought to culti- 
vate these bacteria for use in agriculture had used 
a food supply containing nitrogen in combination, 
and that this form of feeding had the same effect 
upon these tiny creatures that intellects suffer 
when they have every want and wish supplied 
without an effort—they failed to develop their 
power and rapidly deteriorated. Dr. Moore 
sought to develop a more hardy breed and to in- 
crease their nitrogen-gathering effectiveness. He 
deprived them of all predigested food and com- 
pelled them to seek their sustenance from the 
atmosphere. They did it, and developed such 
hardihood and power that the cultures he is now 
distributing have from five to ten times the nitro- 
gen-fixing power that the original germs possessed, 
and in the condition in which he now ships them 
they may be safely transported to any part of the 
country, or of the world, and will retain their vi- 
tality for an indefinite length of time. 


Sun Spots 

Not very long ago, a paragraph which 
ran through nearly all of the daily jour- 
nals aroused such a general interest in sun 
spots that you might see on all sides staid 
people with a bit of smoked glass watching 
for some great catastrophe which, it was 
feared, might happen to our luminary. The 
spot passed safely out of sight, but it may 
not be too late to quote the following pas- 
sage in connection with it. The excerpt is 
taken from an address delivered by Prof. W. 
W. Campbell at the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis. It was 
printed at length in the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly” for February. 


The study of our sun forms the principal basis 
of astrophysical research. The sun is an ordinary 
star, comparable in size and condition with mil- 
lions of other stars, but it is the only one near 
enough to show a disk. The point image of a dis- 
tant star must be studied as an integrated whole; 
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whereas the sun may be observed in considerable 
geometrical detail. 

Weare unable to study the body of the sun, ex- 
cept by indirect methods. The interior is invis- 
ible. The spherical body which we popularly 
speak of as the sun is hidden from view by the 
opaque photosphere. This photospheric veil, in- 
cluding the sun spots; the brilliant facule and 
flocculi, projecting upward from the photosphere; 
the reversing layer, in effect immediately over- 
lying the photosphere; the chromosphere, a 
stratum associated with and overlying the revers- 
ing layer; the prominences, apparently ejected 
from the chromosphere; and the corona, extend- 
ing outward from the sun in all directions to enor- 
mous distances; these superlatively interesting 
features of the sun constitute the only portions ac- 
cessible for direct observation; and they are an 
insignificant part of its mass. They are literally 
the sun’s outcasts. Our knowledge of the sun is 
based almost exclusively upon the study of these 
outcasts. Nevertheless we are able to formulate 
a fairly simple and satisfactory theory of its 
constitution. 

The surface strata are radiating heat into sur- 
rounding space. To maintain the supply, it is 
imperative that convection currents should carry 
the cooled masses down into the interior, and 
bring corresponding hot masses up to the surface. 
These currents make the sun a very tempestuous 
body. Further, the outrushing materials must 
acquire the higher rotational speeds of the sur- 
face strata, and the inrushing must lose their tan- 
gential momentum; and these can scarely be inef- 
fective factors in the sun’s circulatory system. 

The sun spots are the most extensively studied 
and the least understood of all solar phenomena. 
That they are large-scale interruptions in the 
photosphere, and at the same time the most 
striking evidence of atmospheric circulation, 
there can be no doubt. Observations made near 
the sun’s limb, to determine whether the spots 
are elevations or depressions with reference to the 
photosphere, seem not to be reliable, perhaps be- 
cause of abnormal refractions in the strata over- 
lying and surrounding the spots. In the earth’s 
atmosphere, a high barometer is the indication of 
descending currents, which generate heat by com- 
pression and prevent cloud formation. Is not 
the umbra of a spot an area of high pressure, 
which forces the solar atmosphere slowly down- 
ward, preventing cloud formation in that area, 
but favoring the growth of brilliant pacule and 
flocculi in the regions of uprush surrounding the 
spot—a theory first suggested by Secchi? 

The visible spots are not the sole evidences of 
circulation. The surface is covered with a net- 
work of interstices, or vents between clouds, which 
probably exercise all the functions of the visible 
spots, but on a smaller scale. 


High-speed Railways in Germany 
Is it necessary to travel at the rate of too 
miles an hour either for business or pleasure? 
One thing is quite certain. If an accident 
took place the victims would enjoy eutha- 
nasia, for they would know nothing about it. 


Now that man has harnessed the lightning, 
he must needs make it translate him from 
place to place at its proverbial speed. At 
least, they seem to be aiming at that in Ger- 
many, according to the “‘ Electrical Review”’: 


Ever since the experiments in 1902-1903 with 
high-speed electric traction over the special line 
between Berlin and Zossen were concluded, and 
the results analyzed and recorded, the question 
of an electric railway for rapid service between 
Berlin and Hamburg has been a topic of interest 
and constant discussion in the daily and technical 
press of Germany. 

The Zossen experiments demonstrated that, 
given a straight, well-laid and well-balanced 
track, with the best modern construction, a speed 
of 120 miles per hour was possible and safe. It 
was shown that, to propel a single car carrying 
the requisite equipment, and with accommoda- 
tions for sixty passengers, at a speed of 110 miles 
an hour, 1,300 horse-power was necessary, and 
this was increased to 2,000 horse-power when the 
speed was raised to 120 miles an hour. At the 
latter velocity 1,100 horse-power was required to 
overcome the air resistance alone. 

It was found that to keep on the rails and run 
steadily the car must be heavy, and its running 
gear skilfully adapted to slurring over the slight 
and unavoidable irregularities of the track. For 
this reason light cars are impracticable for speeds 
over eighty miles an hour. At higher speeds the 
lateral oscillation becomes so great as to make the 
car dangerous. At such high speeds curves must 
have a radius of not less than a mile; otherwise 
the speed must be reduced in passing them. 
There is at present no steam railroad of any im- 
portant length in any European country—except 
possibly Russia—that is sufficiently straight to 
meet the requirements of high-speed service. 

According to United States Consul-General 
Frank H. Mason, Berlin, Germany, two proposi- 
tions have been submitted for the construction of 
a high-speed line between Berlin and Hamburg. 
The distance is 277 miles, which could be short- 
ened by a new direct line to 155 miles. The coun- 
try between the two cities is generally level and 
well adapted to the construction of a high-speed 
line. The ordinary traffic between Berlin and 
Hamburg is about 1,200 persons per day. The 
average fare is $3.80, and the fastest time made 
on the best steam train is three hours and thirty- 
two minutes. The accommodation trains take 
from five to six and one-half hours. 

One proposition, submitted by Siemens and 
Halske, contemplates a single-track line on which 
a train would be despatched from each terminus 
every two hours, or oftener if necessary, the two 
meeting and passing each other at the midway 
station at Wittenberg, and making the through 
run in one hour and fifty-five minutes. Such a 
line, equipped for service, would cost, according 
to the estimates submitted, $16,000,000. In the 
opinion of Siemens and Halske this road would 
carry 500,000 passengers per year, and if each 

aid $3.57, the road would earn a profit above the 
interest and working expenses. 
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Modern Surgery 


Until the time of John Hunter (1728-93), 
the British surgeon, surgery could not be 
called a science, for it was based entirely 
upon tradition and dogma. Even Hunter 
and his pupils—Bell, Astley Cooper, Aber- 
nethy and Jenner—were scarcely able to in- 
fuse into it the scientific spirit. In this 
country at least, in 1809, Dr. Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell, of Kentucky, a pupil of Bell, did 
succeed in startling his brethren into ac- 
knowledging the value of new ideas, by per- 
forming a wonderful operation of abdominal 
surgery. Since that time surgery has ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, until now it takes 
rank as one of the foremost of sciences. The 
development of this movement is very wor- 
thily set forth in an article on ‘‘ Modern Sur- 
gery”’ in ‘‘McClure’s Magazine’’ for March, 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Every para- 
graph in the article deserves attention, and it 
is written popularly and interestingly. Its 
perusal ought to inspire confidence in those 
able surgeons who now devote skill and 
knowledge to the saving of life by the re- 
moval of diseased organs. As appendicitis 
has recently been a subject of extended inter- 
est, the passage referring to it is here given: 

With the establishment of ovariotomy the su- 
perstition that it was fatal to cut into the abdomi- 
nal cavity was exploded. Tentatively, and with 
occasional success, the more daring surgeons es- 
sayed operations upon the liver, the kidneys, the 
stomach, the intestines, and other organs of the 
abdomen. But, until recent years, such prac- 
tices were considered justified only as a last resort, 
in cases of extreme necessity. Now there is no 
organ in the abdominal cavity that is not daily 
explored. Perhaps the most notable success is in 
appendicitis. Twenty years ago the sufferer from 
appendicitis died—by another name, preferably, 
‘‘inflammation of the bowels’’ or ‘‘ peritonitis.” 
To-day the death-rate in the best-equipped hos- 
pitals is not 2 per cent. About once out of five 
times the appendix, instead of being in front 
of the intestines and easily get-at-able, as it 
ought to be, is somewhere else. Then the prac- 
titioner begins his search. He may locate it two 
or three inches from the normal position or he may 
far around behind, or he may discover it any- 
where between; sometimes he misses it entirely. 
Even where it is normally placed, it often pre- 
sents great difficulties. It may be so far de- 
stroyed that the surgeon must leave what re- 
mains of it and devote his attention to draining 
the intestinal abscess which has resulted. Or it 
may be so deeply involved that it cannot be 


safely cut out, but can only be relieved of its 
poisonous matter. Or it may have burst and 
scattered its contents through the abdominal 
cavity, in which case the method is to clean and 
disinfect the whole area, in the hope—not a very 
strong one—of warding off peritonitis. For it is 
these cases that form the death-rate, and it is for 
this reason that timely operations for appendi- 
citis are so important. A diseased appendix, 
diagnosed early, can be removed with practical 
assurance of complete success. 

Times have indeed changed. Not so very 
long ago an article like this from a layman 
would have aroused the anger of ‘‘the pro- 
fession.”” Now surgeons desire the layman 
to get acoOmmon-sense idea of disease and its 
cure, for thus only can they gain that ra- 
tional confidence which enables them to do 
their utmost for their patients. Mr. Adams 
says that he recently heard the following 


from a surgeon: 

It is an axiom of surgical practice that the ear- 
lier the case is taken, the better the chance of 
success. It follows that, if we can educate the 
public in the matter of the common surgical ail- 
ments, our patients will come to us more prompt- 
ly, and we can get better results. Besides, with 
the mystery dissipated, the terror of operations 
will be greatly diminished. Take a very com- 
mon case: appendicitis. I venture tosay that the 
majority of persons believe the operation for ap- 
pendicitis a very dangerous one. In point of 
fact, the mortality is less than in diseases which 
are not feared at all: measles, for instance, or 
whooping-cough. Could we implant that fact in 
the public mind and get all our appendicitis cases 
early, instead of at the last development as many 
of them now come to us, we could reduce the 
present low mortality by half. 


Inoculation against Asiatic Cholera 

When we consider that of the milder cases 
of Asiatic cholera 50 per cent. end in death, 
and of the severe form go per cent., a means 
of protection against this dire disease must 
be hailed with thankfulness by all, although 
the plague be confined to tropical regions. 
Ever since Koch discovered the bacillus of 
Asiatic cholera, in 1883, it has been hoped 
that some method of inoculation would be 
discovered which would secure at least some 
degree of immunization against the terrible 
scourge. Haffkine’s method of artificial 
immunization by subcutaneous injection of 
cultures of diminished virulence, followed by 
injections of cultures of increased virulence, 
when tried in Calcutta in 1900, reduced mor- 
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tality some 72 per cent. The ‘Medical 
Record” of February 18, commenting on 
the Biological Laboratory Bulletin No. 16 of 
the Bureau of Government Laboratories, by 
Dr. Richard P. Strong, says: 


The Philippine Islands have recently afforded 
excellent opportunity for studying Asiatic 
cholera, owing to the severe epidemic which has 
prevailed. The history of cholera in a tropical 
country has demonstrated the fact that it is im- 
possible to eradicate or even satisfactorily con- 
trol—according to Dr. Strong—the disease by or- 
dinary hygienic methods—that is, b, measures 
solely directed toward the purification of the food 
and water supply of infected districts. It was 
shown by studies made in the Manila laboratory, 
during the period of the most widespread infec- 
tion, that in Manila at least the disease was not 
usually transmitted directly by water, but prob- 
ably more often by food infection. Preliminary 
trials by Haffkine’s method of protective inocula- 
tion showed the impracticability of using it in the 
Philippines. Consequently the experimental study 
now described by Dr. Strong was undertaken in 
the Biological Laboratory in Manila, with the 
view of obtaining some practicable and efficacious 
form of protective inoculation against the disease. 

The following are the conclusions arrived at: 
1. By the autolytic digestion of carefully killed 
cholera spirilla in an aqueous fluid the receptors 
become separated from the bacterial cells and 
may be filtered off in solution. 2. The injection 
of these free receptors into both man and animals 
furnishes a means of producing high bactericidal 
and agglutinative blood sera. The antitoxic 
value of these sera is, however, moderate. 3. 
The subcutaneous injection into man of such free 
receptors is a process which is not only free from 
danger, but one which produces practically no 
local disturbance and only a slight general reac- 
tion. 4. Hence the method is a practical one for 
ages a cholera serum in man. 5. It is 

ighly desirable that the cholera prophylactic be 
given a thorough, practical test. 6. It would ap- 
pear hopeful that by the application to the pest 
bacillus of a slight modification of this method a 
more satisfactory prophylactic against bubonic 
plague could be obtained. 

A thorough practical demonstration of the 
method described above will be necessary before 
any definite statement can be made as to its im- 
munizing properties. Owing to the absence of 
cholera on a wide scale in the Philippines at the 
present time, it has been impossible to give the 
serum such a test. Arguing from the numerous 
statistics of Haffkine in India, and from the more 
recent work of Murata in Japan, that simply by 
the injection of a small amount of the killed or- 
ganisms a certain degree of immunity against the 
natural mode of infection is acquired, Dr. Strong 
thinks it probable that by the use of his prophy- 
lactic human beings may acquire a aan active 
immunity against the disease. 


Alcoholism and Degeneration 
It is a popular fallacy, often spoken about 
non-criminal inebriates, that they ‘‘are no 
man’s enemy but their own.” E. C. L. 


Miller, M.D., in the ‘‘Independent”’ of Feb- 
ruary 2, shows how the effects of one man’s in- 
temperance may be handed on to succeeding 
generations in a form which must eventually 
seriously affect the humanrace. After saying 
that in very simple unicellular organisms, such 
as bacteria, the individual, as such, disappears 
in the process of reproduction, he proceeds: 

Individuals first appear when the parent con- 
tinues to exist after reproduction. In these cases 
we have a division of cells into reproductive or 
germ cells and somatic or body cells. The former 
go on growing and dividing much as in the unicel- 
lular forms, while the latter are differentiated to 
meet the various needs of the body. Most of man 
or of any higher animal is somatic, and the natu- 
ral end of this aggregation of somatic cells is 
death. Changes which may be produced in the 
somatic cells die with the individual. The labor- 
er’s hard hands are not found in his children, nor 
can the child of the educated man read without 
learning. The appetite for drink acquired by the 
father is not inherited by the child. Ifit were the 
race would soon cease to be, for each child would 
add to his inherited appetite the increment of his 
own acquirement, until in a few generations all 
would become uncontrollably drunken. Any ef- 
fects which alcohol may produce on the somatic 
cells of the parent, be they in the brain, blood, 
heart, lungs, liver, or any other part, will not be 
inherited by the child, but, if the alcohol can get 
at and injure the germ cells, the result of the in- 
jury will appear in the offspring in succeeding 
generations. 

Alcohol passes freely into all parts of the body 
and there is evidence that the germ cells are in- 
jured by it. Statistics have been collected and 
published by Dr. Bunge, Professor of Physio- 
logical Chemistry in Basel, which seem to show a 
connection between the drinking habits of the 
father and injury to the germ cells as manifested 
by degeneracy in the children. As indications of 
degeneracy he has taken tuberculosis, nervous 
diseases, psychosis, and the inability of a mother 
to oon 7 4 her child for the first nine months of 
its life without recourse to artificial food or a wet 
nurse. In regard to this last point he states that 
in the Central European States more than half of 
the women are thus incapacitated, that the in- 
ability is hereditary and is rapidly increasing. 

His figures clearly show: 1. That the loss of 
this power is transmitted from generation to 
generation. 2. There is very little if any tend- . 
ency for the function to be restored. 3. That it 
is rapidly increasing. 

He has divided fathers into four classes: 1. 
Total abstainers or occasional moderate drinkers. 
2. Regular moderate drinkers, taking less than 
four pints of beer or two pints of wine daily. 3. 
Regular hard drinkers, taking more than the 
above amount daily. 4. Notorious drunkards. 
He shows beyond question that the increase of 
women unable to nourish their children comes 
from those families where the father has been a 
drunkard or a regular hard drinker, and, as all 
these are selected families in which both parents 
were free from other chronic ailments, the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible that alcohol is responsible 
for the loss. 
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The Queerest of Creatures 

When Linnzus called a certain animal 
from Madagascar the lemur, he gave it a 
very suggestive name, for it must be a 
ghostly sight to see these creatures glide 
from tree to tree in the twilight in a tropical 
forest. The Romans called the souls of 
their departed ancestors, whom they pic- 
tured as hovering around the household 
hearth at night, lemures. Wallace meas- 
ured the distance a Lemur traversed in one 
of its flights and found it about seventy 
yards. Mr. J. Carter Beard, in the ‘‘Scien- 
tific American”’ of January 7, has an article 
on the Lemuride which is full of interest, and 
from which the following passage is taken: 


The great tropical woodlands, wide as the tor- 
rid zone, shelter strange creatures, which, in addi- 
tion to their extraordinary appearance and hab- 
its, exhibit puzzling structural similitudes to 
others belonging to different orders and even to 
a different class. In some cases, these similar 
creatures live upon opposite sides of the globe. 
The name Phosimii applied to lemurs and lemur- 
like mammals, as well as the German name Halb- 
affen (half-apes), indicates the position of the 
Lemuride at the foot of the Primates, and also 
the fact that they are half apes only, the other 
half being peculiar to the species and different 
from all other mammals, or showing apparent 
affinities to alien groups of animals, sometimes 
much lower than themselves. There are, for in- 
stance, among the lemurs, species in which the 
different parts of the hands and feet are so divided 
as to form two lobes, resembling in shape and in 
function those of the chameleon. The lemurs 
thus distinguished creep very slowly toward their 
prey, taking a secure hold of a supporting limb or 
branch with one hand, or with one foot, before 
bringing forward another, just as does the 
chameleon. The round, protruding eyes, and the 
slow mechanical movements of the mammal 
remind one of the queer lizard mentioned, while 
the insect-feeding habits of both are identical, 
except, indeed, that the chameleon hunts by day 
and the lemur by night. The latter even pos- 
sesses a second auxiliary tongue, which can have 
no other purpose than to aid the creature in 
catching flies, just as the development of such a 
member assists the insect-catching lizard. 

A very curious formation, consisting of an ar- 
rangement of the blood-vessels, called by recent 
physiologists ‘‘the wonderful network’ (rete 
mirabile) belongs to all species of slow lemurs. 
The limbs of animals having this peculiarity, in- 
stead of being supplied with arteries and with 
veins with long branches, as is the case with 
mammals generally, are furnished with two series 





of blood vessels lying closely parallel to each 
other, one series being of hair-like tenuity and the 
other somewhat larger, joined to the first by 
Short, tubular projections. Such an arrange- 
ment of the circulatory system occurs in the legs 
and the arms of the animals under consideration 
and nowhere else except, strange to say, quite on 
the other side of the world, in the sloths of South 
America. To animals possessing it, this rete 
gives great muscular power in executing very 
deliberate, gradual, almost imperceptible motion 
continued for a long time. 

Like the bats among mammals, and the blue- 
crowned parakeet among birds, the lemurid pos- 
sessing a rete mirabile, or plexus, as it is some- 
times called, reposes and sleeps hanging from a 
bough, head downward. An automatic arrange- 
ment of the flexor muscles above the knee, 
analogous to that which adapts the claws of birds 
to retain their grasp upon a limb, or the bats to 
hang suspended from a bough, enables these ani- 
mals todo this. The rete mirabile assists in mak- 
ing this, their favorite position, the one in which 
they can secure the most perfect repose. 

The lemurids thus constituted are called the 
slow lemurs, and well deserve the name. It is 
possible that they are the slowest of mammals. 
The fact may be stated, in order to allow the 
reader to appreciate properly the extreme slow- 
ness of these animals, that one of them, not be- 
longing to the slowest species of the group, when 
timed, took exactly thirty-two minutes and three 
seconds in moving across a space of four feet 
toward a roach that it was endeavoring to cap- 
ture, 

The particular animal referred to was a slow- 
paced loris (Nycticibus tardigradus) belonging to 
an Asiatic genus that has quite a considerable 
range, extending as it does from Java and Su- 
matra and Borneo, and quite possibly some of 
the Philippine islands, through parts of Hindo- 
stan. When its progress was timed, it advanced 
‘‘within ten or twelve inches of its quarry, rested 
upon its hands, drew its hind feet gradually for- 
ward until almost under its breast, very slowly 
and cautiously raised itself upright into a stand- 
ing position, balancing awkwardly with uplifted 
arms, and then threw itself bodily—not upon the 
insect, which was off and away like an arrow from 
a Tartar’s bow—but upon the spot the roach had 
occupied half a second before.” 

If its rations did not largely consist of vegeta- 
tion, leaves, tender shoots and fruits, it might be 
somewhat difficult to understand how, with the 
method described, which is without doubt its 
habitual manner of capturing its supply of animal 
food, it could escape starvation. Fortunately 
for Tardigradus, caterpillars, larve of various 
kinds, quiescent moths, as well as birds’ eggs and 
young birds, exist in sufficient numbers in the 
trees where he takes up his quarters, to enable 
him to vary his vegetable diet. 

































































NATURE. IN AND OUT-OF-DOORS 


Originality in Gardens 
Let me give an excerpt from the first of a 
series of ‘‘ Little Monographs’’ whichare to be 
written by specialists for the “Garden Maga- 
zine.’’ It shows the practical side of the new 
periodical. It is by Prof. F. A. Waugh, of 


Amherst. 

The common foxglove is, or ought to be, one of 
the twelve most popular ‘‘hardy perennials.” 
About the second week in July, when the fox- 
glove is the queen of the border, there is a certain 
moment when each stately spire is at its best— 
the moment when the lowest fowers are quite open 
and the upper ones successively smaller, until 
the topmost buds are merely little dots of green. 

It is impossible to resist the spirit of the 
foxglove; its whole expression is one of as- 
piration. Every one who has the rudiments of 
an imagination in him thinks at once of church 
towers and bells. Although the foliage is rather 
coarse, the whole plant is one of the stateliest of 
perennials, having the same sort of formal beauty 
as the larkspur, which enjoys a later reign in the 
same border. 

The foxglove is one of the commonest English 
wild flowers, and there are some localities in 
America where it has run wild, but not in great 
masses as in Europe. 

The common foxglove has two distinct uses. 
The typical, or purple-flowered form, is best for 
wild gardens or for those hardy borders which 
are not kept up to the highest mark of neatness. 
In such places the foxglove ‘‘self-sows’” and 
finally makes glorious colonies. But for the 
most refined borders the appropriate thing is the 
gloxinia-flowered strain—so called because the 
flowers are larger and spotted in the throat like 
the gorgeous gloxinias of the greenhouse. Fora 
certain chaste effect the white-flowered variety 
of this strain is unrivalled in the genus. It is 
difficult to keep these refined foxgloves up to 
their best, and many people complain that their 
high-priced varieties revert to the original type. 
The explanation usually is that the uncommon 
forms have not had the uncommon treatment 


they deserve. 


All the Foxgloves Worth Cultivating 
Appended to the cultural directions there 
is an index to the species of foxglove 
(Digitalis), and Professor Waugh has given 
a key by which each species can be identified, 
as well as detailed descriptions of both genus 


and species. 

The common foxglove is usually a biennial, 
which sometimes lasts three or four years, and 
the seeds are generally sown in spring. Unless 
well cared for, they may not make large enough 
plants by autumn to live out-doors all winter, 
and they do not flower until the second year. 
The satest way, and the only way to get the best 
results from the choice strains, is to sow the seed 
in August or early September, carry the plants 
over the winter in cold-frames, and set them out- 
doors the following spring, when they will flower 
splendidly. This saves a year, in a way, making 
the foxglove a sort of annual. 
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All the kinds are easily raised from seed. Sow 
these in a warm bed or flat, and prick off the 
young plants when two or three inches high into 
frames, nursery rows or permanent borders. 
When once established, the perennial kinds can, 
of course, be divided with a spade. 

When the seed is sown in spring, the plants 
should be grown one summer in the nursery be- 
fore being transplanted to the border. 


A Gigantic Rose 
The following note from the “Scientific 
American’? makes one long to hear that 
American seedsmen have secured seeds of 
the rose described: 


A rose which has created a great deal of inter- 
est in horticultural circles is the subject of a plate 
in the Botanical Magazine. The late Sir Henry 
Collet met with this rose, to which he gave the 
name of Rosa Gigantea, as a very striking object 
in the forests of the Shan Hills in Northern Burma 
and it was through him that seeds were received 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in 1888. 
No difficulty was experienced in getting the seeds 
to germinate, and the seedlings soon developed 
into plants remarkable for the enormous length 
of their shoots, one of these in the Temperate 
House reaching a length of fifty féet. Visitors 
to the Succulent House may have observed the 
robust specimen planted in the central bed there, 
which had grown along the roof, and then out 
through a ventilator into the open air. But 
though growths were produced in almost embar- 
rassing freedom, no flowers have ever been borne 
by the Kew plants. Indeed it is believed that 
only in two gardens in England has the plant 
flowered at all. From one of these the material 
was obtained from which the Botanical Magazine 
drawing was prepared. The flowers are white, 
or white tinged with yellow, and are from four 
to six inches in diameter. The same rose was 
found first in Manipur, and it is now known to 
occur in China. 

Honey 

The care of rubber plants has more than 
once found a place in these columus, but we 
do not recollect ever seeing sounder or more 
practical advice than Luke J. Doogue gives 
in ‘‘Country Life in America’’ for January. 
The whole article is well worth attention 
by those who have these favorite plants in 
the house: 

Of all the freak remedies that are sometimes 
proposed for sick house-plants, those which are 
recommended for rubber plants are the worst. 
They run all the way from applying beefsteak 
and castor oil to the roots to coating the leaves 
with milk. Give your plants a properly prepared 
soil and sufficient light, and keep the leaves free 
from dust and scale, and you will find no neces- 
sity for such nostrums as these. Make it a prac- 
tice to go over the plants daily with a soft cloth 
and remove any indication of dust, scale or 
insect. 

The watering of plants is an important opera- 
tion, but to the caretaker it suggests nothing 
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more than a daily spilling of a certain amount of 
water on the plant, regardless of its real neces- 
sities. Keep the plants moist, not soggy. In 
the house, evaporation is not so great that plants 
require a great amount of water, and it is often- 
times a good idea to omit watering for a day or 
two. Tap the side of the pot with your knuckles, 
and the hollow sound which is given out will 
indicate the dryness of the plant. When water- 
ing, remove your plants to the sink, if possible, 
thereby allowing all superfluous water to drain 
off. When jardinieres are used to hold potted 
plants, it is common to find water standing in 
them for days unobserved, and sometimes even 
overflowing the edges, until the sour odor com- 
pels attention. 

In re-potting, do not commit the very common 
fault of ‘‘over-potting”’—that is, using a pot 
larger than the case requires. The plant will not 
thrive under these conditions. Having settled 
on a pot of proper dimensions, wash it thoroughly 
ifitisanold one, or,if it is new soak it. Place 
in the bottom sufficient crocks (broken pots) to 
insure good drainage, a little coarse charcoal and 
sphagnum moss. Mix with your loam a good 
portion of leaf mold, a little fine charcoal, and 
enough sand to make the soil porous. In remov- 
ing the old pot, reverse the plant, supporting the 
ball with your hand, and strike the pot sharply 
on some firm object, when the earth will drop 
out in compact form without injury. With a 
sharp stick, loosen the old earth from about the 
roots, great care being taken not to seriously 
injure the fibers. Work the loam in and about 
the roots, firming it gently with the thumbs. 
Now, as the work of repotting implies a checking 
of the growth, by disturbance of the root action, 
care should be taken to give it as favorable a 
position as possible as to light and sun, to enable 
it to re-establish itself. 

One of the most interesting branches of 
plant-lore is that which deals with popular 
names. The subject often leads one far 
afield among racial history, superstition, 
religious belief, and a multitude of other 
things. The etymology of the name ‘‘witch- 
hazel”’ forms the subject of a note by Charles 
Francis Saunders in the ‘‘ American Botan- 
ist.”” He says: 

The etymology of the term ‘‘witch hazel” 
seems to work out as follows: In England there 
is a species of elm, the wood of which used to be 
employed in the manufacture of a sort of chest 
called a ‘‘wych”; whence the tree was called 
wychelm. As the leaf somewhat resembles that 
of the hazel, the innate propensity of human 
nature to go wrong asserted itself, and the tree 
came to be spoken of as the ‘‘wych hazel.’”’ Then 
in process of time, as the word wych lost currency 
in popular speech, writers put the expression 
down as ‘‘witch hazel,’ and so it stands now. 
How the term came to be transferred to our 
Hamamelis virginica can only be surmised. We 
know that pioneer folk are not as a rule botan- 
ists, and in a new country plants are, to a great 
extent, named by the common people from their 
resemblance to the plants they left in the fields 
and gardens of their mother country. 
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The editor of the ‘‘American Botanist’”’ says. 

Still another derivation may be found in 
Friend’s ‘‘Flowers and Flower-lore,’’ where it is 
said to come from the Anglo-Saxon wic-en, 
meaning to bend, and to have reference to the 
pliant nature of the wood. 

Let us go to the best authority—Skeat’s 
“‘Etymological Dictionary.” 

“Witch elm, wychelm. Middle English 
wiche. Anglo-Saxon wice The sense is 
“bending” or ‘“‘drooping’’; from the pendu- 
lous branches. Anglo-Saxon wic-en, past 
participle of wican, to bend.” 

This is but a trifling instance of the in- 
terest there is in flower names. 


Adaptability in Birds 

The following note, by Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, in ‘‘Outing”’ for October, sets forth 
very plainly the attitude of the naturalist, 
while observing plants and animals. Every 
phenomenon is not merely a fact, but a fact 
correlated to other facts as a link in a chain. 
It is not enough to observe the habits of liv- 
ing things. We ought to endeavor to see 
what part in the chain of life the phenomena 


we observe play. 

The more adaptive any form of life is, be it 
plant or animal, the better it succeeds in the 
struggle for existence. The miscellaneous feeders 
among the birds, such as the robin, increase far 
beyond that of birds that are more restricted in 
their diet. I have often wondered why the 
Baltimore oriole was so much more abundant 
than the orchard oriole. The former is at times 
a fruit eater, and the latter is not. The Balti- 
more oriole is also a pea eater. This seasson I 
caught him in the act of slitting open pods of my 
early peas and helping himself to the contents. 
No doubt he varies his insect diet with still other 


‘products. The orchard oriole, so far as I have 


observed, is not an offender in either the vineyard 
or the garden. 

Then the nesting habits of the Baltimore 
oriole tend to greater safety of eggs and young 
than those of the orchard. I have never known 
a crow or a squirrel to break up a Baltimore 
oriole. The slender pendant branches to which 
the deep, pocket-like nest is swung, make it very 
difficult for any of the natural enemies of the 
birds to gain access to it; while, on the other 
hand, the more open nest of the orchard oriole, 
usually placed among the upright branches of a 
maple or an apple tree, at no great distance from 
the ground, falls a prey much more easily to crow 
or snake or squirrel. 

The ‘‘High hole” is the most abundant of our 
woodpeckers. It again is the most adaptive. 
It migrates and thus avoids our severe winters. 
It gets a large share of its food upon the ground, 
in the shape of ants and probably crickets. It 
is also a fruit eater. To offset these advantages, 
its field habits make it a prey to small hawks— 
a danger which the more arboreal species seem 


exempt from. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








Edited by Owen R. Lovejoy 


The Religious Education Association 


Quite the most important gathering in 
this country during the present season is the 
third annual meeting of The Religious Edu- 
cation Association, held in Boston in Feb- 
ruary. That an organization so young 
should have attained such proportions is re- 
markable in any event, but that a movement 
distinctly religious in its purpose and scope 
should have taken so firm a hold upon the 
life of the day must stand as nothing short 
of a revelation to those who have considered 
religion a thing of the past and have looked 
to other than religious motives and other 
than religious ideals as the motives and 
ideals of the future. As against the tend- 
ency toward materialism, widely supposed 
to be crowding out spiritual belief and re- 
ligious activities, this meeting is the most 
conclusive affirmation that ‘‘man is incur- 
ably religious.” 

More than a score of denominations were 
represented from all parts of the country and 
from other lands and the spirit of the entire 
conference justified the definition given by 
President Charles Cuthbert Hall—‘‘a great 
liberal Christian movement.’”’ Roman Catho- 
lics were equally at home with Protes- 
tants, and, while doubt was expressed as to 
the possibility of any kind of united action 
at present, Dr. Shahan of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington urged that all relig- 
ious organizations should act with entire 
harmony in establishing in society Christian 
ideals on the subject of business practices, 
divorce, political and industrial questions, 
greed of gain, love of luxury and other dis- 
positions or customs which menace society. 
Unitarian ministers were represented on the 
program and meetings were held in the 
Unitarian building. And, while the prevail- 
ing spirit was undoubtedly “orthodox,” in 
the sense in which that term is rapidly be- 
coming forgotten, no effort was made to 
solve differences in creed or to convince 
anyone of the error of his faith. Richard W. 
Boynton accurately says: ‘‘ Denominational 
divisions appeared to be forgotten in the 


. uplift of the broad, common ideals of science, 


education, ethics and religion that pre- 
vailed.”’ 

“Tt was as if a new power, a new confi- 
dence, a new inspiration had come to fill the 
voice of American religion with a new capac- 
ity to thrill and to stir all who might hear. 

If the revival in Wales is a singing 
revival, this revival in the United States 
along far higher and more rational lines is 
a thinking one,’”’ says ‘“‘Unity.”” The prob- 
lems of religious instruction held a central 
place in the work of the conference, it being 
rightly assumed that light is the one thing 
most needed. It was essentially a meeting 
of college men, specialists in the various lines 
of religious and educational work considered, 
men who hold a commanding position in the 
thought and life of the day. But it was not 
a meeting primarily for the discussion of 
educational methods in the culture of re- 
ligion, rather the essential qualities of life 
were considered, the significance of ethical 
and social ideals, the significance in the de- 
velopment of character, of political tend- 
encies and kindred forces; in short, the 
problem of Man, the religious and educable 
being. 

It would be misleading to single out any 
one or more addresses from a list of nearly 
two hundred and present these as the best 
or as exerting the widest influence. But it 
is not unfair to summarize in the words of 
the ‘‘Outlook’’ the general spirit of the 
gathering: ‘‘ Throughout the various sessions 
the life that now is was the theme, as though 
by common consent all the speakers had 
agreed to take one world atatime. But the 
themes to improve this one covered the whole 
range of life from birth in the home, through 
all grades of school, business, and professional 
life and in every land.”’ And the prevailing 
conviction, not only of those gathered at this 
meeting, but of those who have given careful 
study to the spirit and methods of modern 
thought, was perhaps most concretely ex- 
pressed in the words of Professor Coulter, of 
Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘ Science as a Teacher 
of Morality.’”” He showed that ‘‘the scien- 
tific mind is pre-eminently open to moral 
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truth, and though science does not replace 
religion as a teacher of morality, yet in so far 
as it contributes to morality it reinforces 
religion. Science is not interested in theol- 
ogy, but it is immensely interested in moral- 
ity and in religion.” 


.To Proclaim the Acceptable Year of the Lord 


Nothing in religious history more strik- 
ingly illustrates the dominance of the spirit 
of God over tradition and ecclesiastical 
bondage than the manner in which the 
Russian student and the Russian peasant 
are joining hands to overthrow a moribund 
autocracy and establish the reign of a cul- 
tured democracy. : 

The sacrifice of the striking workmen who 
have been facing actual starvation rather 
than longer submit to injustices against 
themselves imposed by the all-consuming 
bureaucracy which is the bulwark of tyranny 
is only less significant than the attitude of 
university life which has practically ‘‘ gone 
on strike.’”’ It is not strange that men, 
goaded by industrial slave-drivers, should 
break away from their servitude as the 
Russian peasants have done, but the essen- 
tial divinity of the spirit of democracy is, we 
believe, revealed in the sacrifice of hundreds 
of school and university teachers who refuse 
longer to attempt to teach under conditions 
which put bounds on thought and attempt to 
dictate in what channels the intellect may 
move. Students have left the class-room and 
joined the ranks of the rebels and professors 
have resigned their chairs and gone out, leav- 
ing all honors and worldly possessions behind, 
to preach the gospel of discontent to those who 
are in darkness. And what gives hope that 
this uprising will not dissipate itself in out- 
breaks of violence and cruelty is the influence 
exerted by these men of culture who are 
voicing, in intelligible utterances, the other- 
wise inarticulate growl of an outraged but 
ignorant populace. These apostles of the 
religion of democracy are not seeking to 
calm the people to contentment, neither are 
they merely expressing sympathy with their 
wrongs, but they are taking up teaching 
positions wherever an opening can be found, 
regardless of remuneration, to proclaim the 
sacredness of the democratic principle and 
guide the people to a wise and effective ex- 
pression of their protest. 

It is impossible to believe that even the 
power of the commercial’class, which, in the 
last analysis, is the strength of the bureau- 
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cracy will be able to stem the flood of revo- 
lution that has its source in the poignant 
experience of the working class and the 
glorious ideals of the intellectuals. 


Wherefore Should the Heathen Say: ‘‘Where Is Thy 
God ?” 


It is reported in the daily press that the 
St. Petersburg post-office is receiving large 
numbers of watches, jewelry, cigarette cases, 
and even money which has been found on 
the bodies of dead Russian soldiers by the 
Japanese, handed over to the officers, and 
then sent home to be distributed among the 
relatives of the fallen. 

This presents a striking contrast to some 
of the pictures of looting which characterized 
the sack of Peking. At that time almost 
every nation involved maintained tents in 
which were hidden the ‘‘Babylonish gar- 
ment ”’—furniture, tableware, jewelry, sacred 
relics, even the curious instruments which 
had been kept in the observatory of the great 
city for probably over two thousand years, 
being carried away. These ancient instru- 
ments were stolen by the German soldiers, 
and after their return home the Emperor 
was appealed to by the Chinese for the return 
of their treasure; but they have not been 
returned and are divided among the mu- 
seums and the imperial palace at Potsdam. 

Americans will take some comfort to them- 
selves in the announcement recently made by 
Secretary of State John Hay that twenty- 
three million of the twenty-four million dol- 
lars indemnity claimed by this Government 
are to be returned. Mr. Hay states that one 
million dollars will cover all legitimate dam- 
ages, but we are told that other Christian 
nations are amazed that any government 
should think of returning anything of which 
it has once come into possession! 

Another striking contrast between the 
customs of ‘‘Christian”’ and ‘‘heathen”’ na- 
tions is brought out in a recent issue of the 
‘*Michigan Christian Advocate”’: 

According to a Russian medical investigator, 
the Japanese are using the most harmless bullet 
that was ever fired from a rifle—comparatively 
harmless, that is, in its after effects. Instead of 
using dumdum bullets of the deadly type surrep- 
titiously brought into use in the Boer war, or of 
resorting to poisoned bullets, the Japanese have 
provided themselves with rifles the bore of which 
is so small and the velocity of the bullet so great, 
that the bullet in its flight gathers heat which 
enables it to act asa germicide. The effect of the 
fire is to produce anesthesia rather than a painful, 
lingering death. 
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Editorial Wit and Wisdom 








The Balfour government is having its 

stand Pat troubles.—Washington Post. 
x 

It must make a Russian Grand Duke jump 
when his barber calls ‘‘ Next!’’—Baltimore 
Sun. 

ae 

It looks a little as if Johann might be 
Hochsing those Chicagoans.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

* 

They always fear in Russia that one good 
funeral will lead to another.—Montreal 
Daily Star. 

* 

There seems to be no shortage of Cody- 
fendants in the divorce case of ‘“ Buffalo 
Bill.”—Kansas City Star. 

* ° 

Many a man chivalrously shouts of woman 
“‘God bless her!” but fails to bless her him- 
self.—Burlington Hawk-Eye. 

x 

The Standard Oil Company is understood 
to refer to its able historian as Ida M. 
Terrible.-—Kansas City Times. 

ac 

“Old Tabby,” chief of a tribe of Indians 
in Utah, is dead, aged 104 years. He very 
appropriately died in a “cataleptic fit.”— 
Montreal Daily Star. 

x 

It has been ascertained that microbes live 
a month on paper money and only one day 
on silver. Things are beginning to come 
Mr. Bryan’s way.—Chicago Tribune. 

rae 
The Senate has decided with great firm- 


ness that it will not be the broncho in 
Roosevelt’s exhibition of his prowess as a 
‘*buster.”’—San Francisco News Letter. 

x 

xk 


If Kansas will hitch its famous daughters 
together—Mrs. Carrie Nation and Mrs. 


Mary Ellen Lease—it can run the Standard 
Oil octopus right out of the water.—Ballti- 
more Sun. 

* 

Rear Admiral Sigsbee reports all quiet in 
San Domingo again. One-half of the revo- 
lutionary army has been chased into the 
mountains and the other is again driving a 
hack.—Atlanta Journal. 


** x 


Nebraska has passed a resolution giving 
her moral support to Kansas in the Standard 
Oil fight and accepting John D. Rocke- 
feller’s gift of $66,000 to the Nebraska 
University.— Washington Post. 


** x 


If the Russians and Japs desire their 
declaration of peace to receive any great 
amount of space in the newspapers they'll 
have to hurry. Nan Patterson goes on trial 
again in about two weeks.—Kamnsas City 
Times. 

* 

The trusts have long owned the people. 

It is now proposed that the people shall 


_ own the trusts, and the latter are complain- 


ing more in sorrow than in anger on the evil 
development of the popular greed.—Balti- 
more American. 
x 
San Domingo is an island; we will have 
to revise the geography definition and make 
it: ‘‘An island is a body of land surrounded 
by manifest destiny and fated to be more or 
less benevolently assimilated by U. S.”— 
Houston Chronicle. 
ar 
An Oakland woman brings back a Re- 
ceiving Hospital waif ‘‘because it cries.” 
Manufacturers will please note that in order 
to meet the demand, the 1906 model must 
be made noiseless with a muffled exhaust.— 
San Francisco News Letter. 
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Art 


and Architecture 








M. Carolus-Duran, the New Director of the French 
School at Rome 

Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt writes in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of recent date of the 
appointment of M. Carolus-Duran to the di- 
rectorship of the famous school at the Villa 
Mediciin Rome. The appointment has given 
the deepest satisfaction to the French people 
at large, and particularly to the smaller 
circle of the art world, whose interests are 
more directly concerned. We quote at 
length Mr. Hartt’s article: 

One evening a ragged, slouch-hatted, long- 
haired youth with a gun on his shoulder tapped 
at a peasant’s door, in a little Italian village, and 
asked what time it was. ‘‘I haven’t any watch,” 
gasped the terrified peasant and ran and called 
the carbineers. ‘‘Sure enough,’ said they, ‘‘a 
most perfect Fra Diavolo. This young rascal 
has ‘brigand’ written all over him!” 

To-day in Paris a dandified Bohemian, in 
black satin pourpoint and with the tousled hair 
and forked beard of an Alphonse Daudet, paints 
portraits at fabulous prices, dines with the good 
and great, and wears all the artistic titles and 
decorations that France can bestow. In other 
words, Charles Auguste Emile Duran, who found 
it so difficult to convince the Italian carbineers 
of his peaceful intentions at the peasant’s cot- 
tage, has since become Carolus-Duran, famous 
the world over. 

And now, by a measure which has certainly 
its dramatic possibilities, the French Govern- 
ment is on the point of sending M. Carolus-Duran 
back to the scene of his early hardships. This 
time he will not alarm the peasant, and instead 
of wandering poverty-stricken over Italy he will 
reign in a palace nearly four centuries old—a 
palace built by Cardinal Ricci da Montepulciano, 
owned fora fime by the Medici family and later 
by the grand dukes of Tuscany, and for more 
than a hundred years the seat of the Académie 
de Franceat Rome. Inaword, this is the French 
Embassy of Art, the Villa Medici, within whose 
walls M. Carolus-Duran will teach the winners 
of the grands prix de Rome ‘‘to love glory more 
than money, to love art more than glory, to love 
nature more than art.”’ 

Thus, quite in the Sunday school book fashion, 
the deserving lad comes to his eventual and very 
illustrious reward. But this is not the point. 
The point I prefer to make is that M. Carolus- 
Duran is going to Rome with a complete under- 
standing of the hardships of art students’ life in 
the Eternal City. He is going with missionary 
zeal. He is looking forward with delight to a 
chance to hold out a helping hand to many a 
disheartened struggler. And here we find him 
a striking contrast to the sort of director the 
Villa Medici has so often had—the sort of di- 
rector who goes forth as a martyr, bewails his 


exile, and hasya most dismal effect upon his pu- 
pils, saying solmenly, ‘‘ We are not here to amuse 
ourselves.” Rome can depress as well as in- 
spire, and whether it depresses or inspires de- 
pends largely upon the director. So does the 
quality of the work produced. ‘‘Not here to 
amuse ourselves” at the Villa Medici resultsJin 
‘‘not here to amuse ourselves” at the Paris pic- 
ture shows where the Villa’s¥artistic output is 
exhibited. Hence the supreme value of M. 
Carolus-Duran’s gaiety of humor and generous 
kindness of heart. e will say, with his char- 
acteristic enthusiasm, ‘‘We are here to amuse 
ourselves. Weare here to enjoy the very highest 
forms of amusements.’”’ Work, as he conceives 
it, is the noblest sort of play. He believes in 
William Morris’s famous definition of art as ‘‘the 
expression of a man’s joy in his work.” And if 
ae and disappointment and a hundreds 

ardships unite to crush out the joy of work, why 
Carolus-Duran knows them all, has endured them 
all, and can sympathize. 

Moreover, there is abundant outspoken pleasure 
in Paris over the future of the Villa Medici itself 
as assured by the appointment of M. Carolus- 
Duran. That ancient institution has of late 
been subjected to some pretty savage criticism. 
You recall the long-drawn wordy battle between 
M. Jacques Blanche and M. Gabriel Monrey. 
And perhaps the Villa Medici deserved a good 
share of the abuse it got. But now, under the 
guidance of a thorough-going enthusiast, a new 
era of progress and prosperity seems opening be- 
fore it. 

It therefore becomes interesting to inquire 
what M. Carolus-Duran thinks of art study in 
foreign countries, what his theories are, and in 
what ways he intends to apply them at the Ecole 
de Rome. These are the questions that M. 
Joseph Galtier asked him the other day, and here 
are in part his answers: 

“I may say that Rubens’s paintings at Lille 
were my first guides; but it was at Rome that I 
found the painter who exercised a decisive influ- 
ence upon my career. When I first saw Velas- 
quez’s famous portrait of Innocent X. at the 
Palazzo Doria I was thunderstruck. Heis the mas- 
ter who has taught me better than anyone else to 
say the utmost possible with the fewest possible 


words. Every painter has his own peculiar lan- 
guage, which he creates for himself and which 
permits him to express what he feels. It is quite 


useless to employ the language of another painter 
when you have not the emotions and the senti- 
ment of which that language is the sole expres- 
sion. Despite all that Numa Roumestan has said, 
a painter worthy the name should think before 
he speaks. His thought will then find the lan- 
guage it requires. Of what use are technique 
method, craftmanship, if the soul be not there? 
It is in this sense that I accept the appellation, 
‘the son of Velasquez,’ bestowed upon me by the 
Spaniards. No one knows better than I do how 
far short I fall of deserving that glorious epithet. 
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In the publishing world a recent event of 
interest is the incorporation of a new com- 
pany for the publication of a Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. The gentlemen connected with 
the undertaking are of such prominence and 
high repute in their various fields of work, 
and their aim is of such significance to the 
Catholics and scholars in general of this 
country, that this announcement is of special 
interest. 

Papers were filed in Albany on February 
21, 1905, incorporating the Robert Appleton 
Company, Publishers, with offices in the 
Lincoln Building, 1 Union Square, New 
York. Among the directors of the company 
are Edward Eyre, Hugh Kelly, Robert Ap- 
pleton, Charles G. Herbermann and William 
J. Crowley. 

The Robert Appleton Company has ar- 
ranged to publish ‘‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,’’ now in course of preparation, to be 
issued in 15 royal octavo volumes, profusely 
illustrated. 

Robert Appleton is a grandson of Daniel 
Appleton, the founder of D. Appleton and 
Company, and until 1903 he was general 
manager, for that house, of the sales of the 
subscription publications for the United 
States and Canada. 

Directly connected with the sales end of 
the enterprise will be Mr. Wm. T. Dickerson, 
formerly manager for the sale of ‘‘ Appletons’ 
Encyclopedia.” 

The object of ‘‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia’’ is to give full and accurate informa- 
tion upon all Catholic subjects. It will bea 
complete work of reference upon everything 
important connected with the constitution, 
doctrine, discipline and history of the 
Catholic Church. 

The need of a Catholic Encyclopedia in 
English has been long felt and has now be- 
come acute. In Germany and in France 
there are works of this kind, but the English- 
speaking world, which now comprises such 
an enormous and constantly growing Cath- 
olic population, is so far without one. The 
Catholic Encyclopedia now in course of 
preparation will fill this want so keenly felt 
by both clergy and laity. 

It will be edited by a Board of Catholic 


scholars comprised of the following gentle- 
men: 

Editor-in-chief, Charles George Herber- 
mann, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature in the College of 
the City of New York; Associate Editors: 
Edward Aloysious Pace, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Thomas Joseph Shahan, 
J.U.L., D.D., Professor of Church History in 
The Catholic University of America; John J. 
Wynne, .S.J., Editor of ‘‘The Messenger,” 
and Condé Benoist Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Catholics and scholars generally are much 
interested in the announcement of this great 
work and anxiously await its appearance. 
It is the greatest Catholic publication ever 
projected in the English-speaking world, and 
when completed promises to be a monument 
of Catholicity in our language. 





The unpublished journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau, selections from which are to ap- 
pear in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” for 1905, is 
a literary treasure-trove of extraordinary in- 
terest. It is, indeed, full of matter of the 
very first interest. Notes on the natural 
history of Concord and curious bucolic stories 
are side by side with flights of transcen- 
dental philosophy, and there is an extraordi- 
nary range of apothegm—from the ideality 
of ‘‘Truth strikes us from behind and in the 
dark, as well as from before and in broad 
daylight, ’’ tothe practicality of ‘‘ When a dog 
runs at you, whistle for him.” 





Sir Gilbert Parker, author of ‘‘ A Ladder of 
Swords,” tells an interesting story of his 
first conception of that earlier success of his, 
“The Right of Way.”” He had planned the 
story for about 17,000 words, it seems, and 
had concentrated all his effort on keeping it 
short. On a steamer bound for America he 
met a member of the Harper firm, and de- 
scribed the story to him. They sat on deck 
most of one night talking over the character 
of Charley Steele, as the author had studied 
the original. The story, then unnamed, was 
accepted then and there, and Sir Gilbert hur- 
ried into the Canadian wilderness to write 
it. He expected to do it in a month, but 
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as he worked the scheme changed, and be- 
fore that time was past there were more 
than the 17,000 words, and the end was no- 
where in sight. He wrote to the Harpers 
and explained that the story had taken the 
bit in its mouth and was running away. 
They replied, ‘‘Letitrun!’’ The result was 
a great novel, more than 100,000 words in 
length. 

Women in this country, as well as abroad, 
will be gratified to learn that Prof. Otto 
Heller, who is an unconverted skeptic as 
regards the artistic capacity of womankind, 
frankly admits that one cannot name the 
foremost living writers in Germany without 
including several women. 

In his ‘‘ Studies in Modern German Litera- 
ture’’ (soon to be published by Ginn & Com- 
pany) Professor Heller devotes considerable 
space to the Woman Writer of the Nine- 
teenth Century. He traces in the story of 
her increasing influence and power the signs 
of a wholesome and cheering advance. 





Speaking of his famous story, ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country,” a new popular price 
National Edition of which Little, Brown & 
Co. have just published, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, the venerable Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, says: ‘‘ This story was written 
in the summer of 1863. It was meant for 
the Americans of that day. I wrote this 
book to show to boys and girls, to men and 
women, what it is to have a country. For 
this purpose I invented a history of the life 
of a young man who, in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, expressed a wish to live without a 
country, and had that wish granted.”” More 
than half a million copies of the book were 
printed in America and England within a 
year after it appeared in the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” 





The largest advance order for a single book 
ever received by the Harpers from the Pacific 
coast has just been sent in for ‘‘ The Marriage 
of William Ashe,’’ which was published on 
March 9. Mrs. Ward’s latest novel, accord- 
ing to present indications, bids fair to surpass 
even the unprecedented sales of ‘‘Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.”’ 





After a long silence, Amélie Rives, well 
known as the author of “Virginia of Vir- 
ginia,”’ “‘ The Quick or the Dead?” and other 
stories and poems, has written a dramatic 
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poem entitled ‘‘Seléné,’’ which the Harpers 
published on March 16. The theme is the 
love of Diana (Seléné) for Endymion, and it 
relates the struggle of the beautiful goddess 
against the love which finally masters her. 
The poem is admirably conceived and devel- 
oped in the classic style suited to the theme, 
and will interest even those who do not 
usually read poetry. Amélie Rives returned 
from abroad a few weeks ago, and is now at 
her Virginia home. 

The current number of ‘‘The Bookman”’ 
still places ‘‘The Masquerader,” by Kath- 
erine Cecil Thurston, at the head of the list 
of six books most in demand during the 
month. This popular book was published 
on the rath of last October, and at this late 
date not only ranks first, but is steadily 
growing. 








Mr. Henry G. Hanchett’s volume on “The 
Art of the Musician,’”’ which The Macmillan 
Company recently published, is intended to 
be a guide to the intelligent appreciation of 
music; in other words, to show its readers 
how they may get the most enjoyment out 
of music. Written by a pianist and lecturer 
of wide experience, it attempts to find solid 
ground for judgment of music, and to put 
into the power of the untrained lover of its 
beauties clear reasons for discrimination be- 
tween meritorious and trivial works. 

It is just the book for one who would 
listen to music with genuine appreciation 
and who would discuss it with cultured 
intelligence. 





One of the most successful books upon the 
events and persons brought into special 
prominence by the war in the East is the 
work of Douglas Story, and is entitled ‘‘The 
Campaign with Kuropatkin.” It has just 
been published. Mr. Story has given a re- 
markably clear and interesting picture of the 
Russian General Kuropatkin, also of Ad- 
miral Alexieff and the modern Skobeleff, as 
well as of the other outstanding leaders in 
the Manchurian field. His descriptions of 
battles are vivid, and with these are a general 
criticism of the principal figures and a bold 
summing up of the situation. 

The volume is elaborately illustrated with 
reproductions from photographs, and has 
particular value because of the large number 
of interviews with Russian officers which it 
contains. 
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In the Name of Liberty* 


“‘O Liberty! Liberty! how many 

crimes are committed in thy name!”’ 
might well be paraphrased, ‘‘O French Rev- 
olution! how many novels are committed in 
thy name!’”’ From Dumas and Dickens 
down, the procession is as interminable as 
that of the tumbrels to the guillotine—and 
most of them have deserved the speediest 
death possible. On the other hand, the in- 
stinct that sends the novelist to the days of 
the Terror is a natural andasoundone. Its 
dramatic material is endless, and the boldest 
invention could not have imagined its tragic 
depths and climaxes. A good story of the 
Revolution is always worth reading, even if 
it be not great in any respect. And Owen 
Johnson has written a good story, with sev- 
eral unusual points about it that entitle it to 
notice. 

For one thing, it is the Terror from the side 
of the people. There is no orphaned or en- 
dangered aristocrat girl in the book, no loyal 
young noble ready to die for king or queen. 
The heroine, Nicole, is a flower-girl, the hero, 
Barabant, a youth, drawn to Paris by love 
of the Revolution, and hobnobbing willingly 
with Santerre and the Marseillaise. Not a 
titled or historic person crosses the page; 
Louis and Marie Antoinette never appear at 
all. It is the drama of the people, from their 
point of view, that is given. Their igno- 
rance, their absence of law, their fierce pas- 
sion of human brotherhood, their aimless 
rage as a mob, their acceptance and deser- 
tion of one leader of the moment after 
another, are vividly sketched, and the book 
puts sympathetically before the reader that 
revolution which ‘‘devoured its own chil- 
dren’’ so swiftly and inevitably. The tak- 
ing of the Tuileries is a good piece of descrip- 
tion, though too long to quote except in con- 
densed form. 


Boom! Boom! 

Nicole and Genevieve found themselves on 
their feet in the middle of the dark room. Through 
the open window there fell upon their ears a wild 
metal shriek, hoarse, furious, angry—the boom of 
the tocsin. 


*In THE Name oF Liserty. By Owen Johnson. 
* The Century Co., New York, $1.50. 


“ ‘HE motto on Mr. Johnson’s title-page, 





Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom! 

Nicole bounded to the window. Below she be- 
held startled heads in white nightcaps scattered 
down the length of the walls. s one dog wakes 
the pack, another and another bell took up the 
call, till from every point of the horizon broke 
forth the jangle and the clang of the iron throats 
of Paris. Suddenly across the court tore into the 
night Barabant’s frenzied voice: 

“To arms! to arms!” 

Nicole leaned far out, and echoed: 

“To arms!” 

She bounded back into the room, knocking over 
the chair, snatched up her cloak, crashed down 
the stairs, dragging Genevieve, flung out of the 
blind passage, bumping and bruising her shoul- 
ders, down and out into the streets. 

From every doorway figures shot forth and 
passed, running toward thenorth. The two girls, 
at top speed, joined the crowd. They passed a 
woman with a torch, whose hair stood out in long 
streams against the racing; la Mére Corniche hob- 
bling along as fast as her old legs would take her; 
families of five and six running in packs, panting 
and silent, while beneath, above, about, from dis- 
gorging cellars, from loud-flung open windows, 
from every bell the city writhed in nightmare. 

Distancing their companions, they arrived 
among the first before the brasserie of Santerre, 
where the Quinze-Vingts were assembling, form- 
ing quickly into ranks. From one window Jam- 
bory, the crier, in an enormous red cap, was feed- 
ing pikes to a hundred outstretched hands. The 
arrival of fresh torches caused the walls to loom 
up like lurid cliffs, sparkling in spots where a 
windowpane blazed back the reflection. From 
the windows flattened faces with black-encircled 
eyes looked down—children too young, men and 
women too old, to survive in the press below: 
unhuman faces of unhuman beings, like a multi- 
tude of rats driven to shelter by the influx of a 
torrent. 

Below, the black mass surged in, spattered, 
under the glow of the torches, with the red of the 
liberty caps, while two banners hung like huge 
blurs above the tossing surface of pikes and weap- 
ons. . The Marseillaise, foal sae wth ina wn 
dominated the tumult with the swelling chords of 
their battle hymn that on their voices became a 
chant of carnage and a thing of terror. 

Suddenly a cry started up from the outskirts of 
the crowd. A tall man was seen running to- 
ward them with outstretched hands. A great 
shout went up- 

“ The news! the news!” 

A hundred hands were flung up, then a thou- 
sand. 

‘Pétion is free!’ 

“Pétion is at the Hétel de Ville!” 

Santerre gave the signal. The enormous mass 
started, moving swiftly. A scullion, with the 
sudden converging impulse toward comradeship 
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that now ee mg the throng, sought anxiously 
for a familiar face. 

A — from a group, seeing his trouble, 
called out: 

‘‘Hé, comrade, you seek friends? Weare your 
brothers. March with us.” 

The gate [at the entrance of the Tuileries] was 
flung open, and the mass crashed in. Barabant, 
all else forgotten, hurled himself forward. He 
tripped and fell, and before he could gain his feet 
the mob had passed him. They rushed into the 
trap, heeding neither the windows, bristling with 
muskets, that confronted them, nor the walls that 
hemmed them in. Leaping and shouting, they 
ran to the vestibule at theend. Theretheysawa 
mass of red that colored it from top to bottom—a 
mass perfectly ordered. It was the Swiss, drawn 
up line by line on every step, their muskets at 
aim, awaiting the word. 

The first assailants stopped irresolutely, but the 
impetus of those behind swept them on, until the 
first ranks looked into the threatening barrels. 
Still no sound. The two forces, the machine and 
the monster, looked into each other’s eyes. The 
populace, gaining confidence, began to jest, sa- 
luting the soldiers with friendly greetings, inviting 
them to join them. 

Some one in the mob, extending a long crook, 
hooked a Swiss and drew him into the vortex, 
amid shouts of laughter. They clapped their 
hands, laughing like children, and set to work at 
this new game. A second, a third, five Swiss, 
were thus fished out of the ranks without resisting. 

All at once, from the balcony above, a voice 
cried: 

‘*Fire!” 

There was a vast recoil from the mob, an exact 
explosion from the machine. The smoke, rush- 
ing down the vestibule, swirled in the air and 
lifted. The officer leaned curiously over the bal- 
cony, and gave the order to advance. The red 
ranks moved down and over the inanimate mound; 
of all those who a moment before had laughed in- 
credulously not one survived 3 

Barabant, unable to join Nicole, was carried 
step by step. The assailants, with a cry of tri- 
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umph, hurled themselves into the palace, while 
the Swiss, forced up the staircase, broke and fled. 
Through the apartments, shattering doors, over- 
turning furniture, howling along the empty cor- 
ridors, the mob crashed in as the first victorious 
blast of a tempest, shrieking: 

“A la mort! a la mort!” 

One by one the flying Swiss were overtaken. 
Packs of the invaders leaped upon them, burying 
them from view until, stabbed with a dozen use- 
less thrusts, their bodies were flung, with exulting 
cries, from the windows; while, as the foremost 
stepped to enjoy their prey, the herd swept to the 
front with hungry arms, and the ever-rising shout: 

‘‘Death to all! Death to all!” 

In the midst of the bloody drama the love 
story of Nicole and Barabant goes on, hap- 
pily at first, tragically, because it needs must 
be so, later, Nicole, ignorant, lawless and 
passionate, daughter of the dregs of the peo- 
ple, knows herself beneath her lover, and 
foresees his desertion of her in the end. 
Barabant does not desert her. He has no 
thought of doing so. Yet so well is he 
drawn that one sees why Nicole’s choice in 
the end is profoundly wise—the only way, 
truly, ‘‘to save Barabant and to dwell in her 
lover’s heart a bright memory of youth and 
devotion, that would abide with him through 
life.” Nicole, though there is a good deal 
about her of the stock lawless heroine trans- 
formed by love, is living and attractive; 
Louison, the ‘‘ daughter of the guillotine,”’ is 
neither, though she is undoubtedly original. 
Neither are the loves of Genevieve and 
Javogue convincing. Javogue is far better 
in his passionate pursuit of the mysterious 
Dossonville. The novel is frankly romantic, 
however, and wild and grotesque characters 
suit its pian. Priscilla Leonard. 


Some Very Intellectual Animals 


N the ‘Atlantic Monthly” for March, 
1903, Mr. John Burroughs published his 
now famous criticism of the kind of 

animal stories and ‘‘popularized’’ natural 
history produced by such writers as Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton and the Rev. 
William J. Long. Mr. Burroughs attacked 
with especial savageness what he con- 
sidered the ‘‘sham natural history’’ in the 
writings of Mr. Long, whom he characterized 
a ‘Natural History Munchausen.” The 
preface of Mr. Long’s book, ‘“‘A Little 
Brother to the Bear,’’* now before us, is 
dated ‘“‘March, 1903,”’ the month in which 
Mr. Burroughs’ article appeared, and there 

By William 
50 cents, 





*A LitTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR. 
J. Long. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


are internal evidences that parts of Mr. 
Long’s text were prepared in the light of 
that criticism. Far from admitting the 
justice of the criticism, however, Mr. Long’s 
attitude suggests defiance of it; for he not 
only reproduces some of his ‘‘observations”’ 
which Mr. Burroughs pronounced pre- 
posterous fiction, but declares (in his 
Preface) that, ‘‘except where it is plainly 
stated otherwise, all the incidents and 
observations [in the present volume] have 
passed under my own eyes, and have been 
confirmed later by other observers.”’ Let 
us see what a few of these ‘‘observations”’ 
are. 

In the first story, ‘‘ A Little Brother to the 
Bear’’—which in many respects is really an 
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admirable account of the habits and charac- 
ter of the raccoon—Mr. Long tells us he is 
convinced by his own observation, plus that 
of others, that the ’coon catches fish by 
agitating the surface of the water with his 
whiskers. ‘‘The fish below,’’ he says, “‘see- 
ing this slight motion but not seeing the 
animal above, attracted either by curiosity 
or, more likely by the thought of insects 
playing, rise to the surface and are snapped 
out by a sweep of Mooweesuk’s paw.” 
(‘‘Mooweesuk”’ is an Indian name for 
raccoon.) And in another story, ‘“‘Pe- 
kompf’s Cunning,” he gives the “wildcat” 
credit for catching trout in the same way, 
basing his belief on the ‘‘observations’”’ of 
an old Micmac hunter, as reported to, and 
accepted by him. Considering the amount 
of exact knowledge, combined with pure 
deductive reasoning which these acts de- 
mand, the statements are simply incredible. 

In the story ‘‘A Woodcock Genius,’”’ Mr. 
Long repeats the preposterous yarn about a 


woodcock mending its broken leg by smear- 


ing it with clay mixed with small roots and 
grass—in short, by applying a cast, very 
much as a surgeon would. After having 
applied the cast, Mr. Long says, the bird 
“‘stood perfectly still for a full hour 

his only motion meanwhile being an oc- 
casional rubbing and smoothing of the clay 
bandage, until it had hardened enough to 
suit him, whereupon he fluttered away from 
the brook and disappeared in the thick 
woods.”” Mr. Long declares that he saw 
this thing done, but ‘knowing that no one 
would believe in the theory” (his theory 
that the bird had deliberately mended its 
own broken bone), he kept still about it for 
twenty years. In the meantime he ex- 
amined ‘‘hundreds of woodcock in the open 
market in different localities,” for evidence 
which would support his ‘‘observation,”’ but 
in vain. But (after twenty years) the 
‘“‘confirmation”’ came in the form of the 
assertion of ‘‘a lawyer well known all over 
the State”’ (of Connecticut), who told him 
that he had once shot a woodcock which had 
a clay cast about one of its legs that had 
recently been broken. It is not necessary 
to deny that Mr. Long may actually have 
seen a woodcock smearing mud on an in- 
jured leg with its bill. Woodcocks get most 
of their food by boring in the mud with their 
long bills, and a wounded bird, feeding in 
this way, might stop occasionally to rub an 
injured leg with its muddied bill. But when 
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Mr. Long, or anybody else, solemnly avers 
that this operation was a deliberate at- 
tempt by the bird to set a broken bone, he 
makes a statement which overtaxes the 
credulity and arouses doubt as to his 
ingenuousness or his general responsibility. 

Yet in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Animal 
Surgery’’ we have a collection of incidents 
several of which subject the credulity to 
strains which it can hardly withstand. 
“That the animals do practice at times a 
rude kind of medicine and surgery upon 
themselves is undeniable,’’ says Mr. Long, 
and he proceeds to illustrate. He tells of a 
muskrat that had been caught in a trap and 
had bitten its leg off. ‘‘The wound was 
not yet healed, and the amazing thing about 
it was that he had covered it with some 
kind of sticky vegetable gum .. . so 
that all dirt and even all air and water were 
excluded perfectly.’’ And a bear which he 
shot he found had ‘“‘plugged’”’ a previous 
wound with clay, ‘evidently to stop the 
bleeding, and then had covered the broken 
skin with sticky mud from the river’s brink, 
to keep the flies away from the wound and 
give it a chance to heal undisturbed.” And 
then follows this astonishing statement: ‘‘It 
is noteworthy here that the bear uses either 
gum or clay indifferently, while the beaver 
and the muskrat seem to know enough to 
avoid clay which would be quickly washed 
off inthe water.”’ (The italics here are our’s.) 
Still more astonishing—utterly unbelievable, 
in fact, as he tells it—is Mr. Long’s story 
about two eider ducks which he saw acting 
queerly in a fresh-water pond on Nantucket 
Island. They were “dipping their heads 
under water and keeping them there for a 
full minute or more at a time,’’ and Mr. 
Long declares he established to his own 
satisfaction that the ducks were drowning in 
the fresh water, mussels from the salt water 
which had becomeattached to their tongues. 
In a very suggestive article entitled ‘‘Do 
Animals Think?” published in ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine”’ for last February, Mr. Burroughs 
discusses this story as follows: 


Now am I to accept this story without question 
because I find it printed in a book? In the first 
place, is it not most remarkable that if the ducks 
had discovered that the bivalves could not live in 
fresh water, they should not also have discovered 
that they could not live in the air? In fact, that 
they would die sooner in the air than in the 
fresh water? See how much trouble they could 
have saved themselves by going and sitting quietly 
upon the beach, or putting their he under 
their wings and going to sleep on the wave. 
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Oysters are often laid down in fresh water to 
“‘fatten’’ them before being sent to market, and 
probably mussels would thrive for a short time in 
fresh water equally as well. In the second place, 
a duck’s tongue is a very short and stiff affair, 
and is fixed in the lower mandible as in a trough. 
Ducks do not protrude the tongue when they 
feed; they cannot protrude it; and if aduck can 
crush a mussel-shell with its beak, what better 
position could it have the bivalve in than it 
would be in if ahold of the tongue between the 
upper and the lower mandible? Thestory is cer- 
tainly a very fishy one. 

It is needless further to multiply instances 
of Mr. Long’s remarkable ‘‘observations”’ of 
intelligence in animals. As Mr. Burroughs 
says, in the article just quoted from: ‘‘It is 
the rarest thing in the world that real ob- 
servers see any of these startling and ex- 
ceptional things in nature. Thoreau saw 
none. White saw none. Charles St. John 
saw none. John Muir reports none. Audu- 
bon none. It is always your untrained 
observer that has his poser, his shower of 
frogs or lizards, or his hoop-snakes and the 
like.”’ 

The sober-minded person who reads such 
stories, if he hesitates flatly to accuse their 
writer of deliberate prevarication, will be 
forced to adopt one of three conclusions con- 
cerning the narrator of them—either (1) that 
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he is not an accurate observer, or (2) that his 
imagination gets the upper hand of his 
judgment, or (3) that, both in degree and in 
kind, his credulity is nothing short of child- 
like. Mr. Long, of course, is entitled to hold 
and to publish any opinions which may to 
him seem tenable. He may, if he so chooses, 
believe, and say publicly he believes, that 
the world is flat, or that ‘‘the sun do move,”’ 
or that the moon is made of green cheese. 
But if he should declare that he knows the 
world is flat, because he, or somebody he 
knows who is perfectly truthful, has been to 
the edge of it—to the ‘‘ jumping-off place’’; 
or that he knows ‘‘the sun do move’”’ because 
he himself has seen it move; or that he 
knows that the moon is made of green cheese 
because he himself has been to the moon and 
has made very excellent Welsh rarebit out 
of it—should he make such assertions as 
these, he cannot reasonably object if some of 
his readers balk, and refuse to accept his 
word. 

The harm done by the publication of such 
stories may not be considerable, but it is 
perceptible, and is to be deplored, just as is 
the dissemination of any other kind of 


misinformation. 
George Gladden. 


Pathsof Judgement 


las Sedgwick, may be considered a 

triumph of the commonplace and, 
as such, is probably destined to achieve a 
success, especially as some endeavor has 
been made to mask its conventionality of 
plot under a would-be cleverness of style, 
which is so often a cloak for poor work. In 
reading it one is forced to the conclusion 
that the author never heard of that famous 
definition of style—a discriminating use of 
adjectives. 

The story deals with the fortunes of 
Felicia Merrick, a girl of beauty and charm 
who lives with her father in a quiet country 
neighborhood, her chief interest her flowers, 
her father’s the collecting of materials for 
the shallow but aggressive articles upon 
Christianity which he is always intending to 
write.} 

Felicia’s aunt, Mrs. Merrick of Trensome 
Hall, in the vicinity, comes over to invite 
Felicia and her father to spenda week at the 
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Hall to meet some clever people who are 
expected. ‘‘You can’t fail to enjoy your- 
self. Lady Angela Bagley is with us; you 
have heard of her. I met her in London 
this spring; we took a great fancy to each 
other. She is a wonderful woman—really 
wonderful. Such intellect—such soul—such 
world polish, and with such saintliness. 
Everybody feels that about her—it helps one 
to know that there are such people in the 
world. Of course, your father must 
come, too. There are some interesting men 
whom he will like meeting. Mr. Daunt, the 
young M. P., is a cousin of Lady Angela’s— 
the comet of the season, my dear—most 
wonderful speech in the House—you prob- 
ably heard of it—Imperialism—national 
prestige; and a friend of his, Mr. Wynne, a 
most captivating person. He writes essays, 
he paints, he plays the violin; people are 
quite mad about him in London. You 
mustn’t fall in love with him, Felicia, for, 
charming as he is, he has no money.” 

The invitation is accepted, and Felicia 
joins the party to find Lady Angela the 
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possessor of ‘‘a yearning throat”’ and also of 
a head which ‘‘seemed to hold forward the 
melancholy smile of her half-parted lips; 
her eyes were pale, shadowed to mysterious 
depths by long eyelids; soft, dust-colored hair 
haloed a narrow face . . the face so 
narrow that all the delicate features looked 
disproportionately large.’’ Geoffrey Daunt 
has ‘‘the air, radiant and inflexible, of a sun- 
god. His height, too, was Olympian; his 
legs, terminating in long, slender shoes, were 
stretched out before him to quite a startling 
distance.”” Maurice Wynne ‘“‘seemed quite 
magically to personify the breeziness, the 
brightness, the mazurka-like element of the 
day.” This breezy person possesses ‘‘the 
artistic temperament,’’ which, in fiction, 
generally means that he is not to be trusted. 
He is partly engaged to Lady Angela, who 
is the mischief-maker of the book, a woman 
whose insincerity of thought never allows 
her to see herself as she really is, but whose 
attitude toward herself is one long series of 
deceptions, a prolonged endeavor to square 
self-seeking conduct with professedly high 
ideals. 

A week in the house with Felicia decides 


Maurice’s wavering fancy. He gives Lady 
Angela and her fortune the go-by and en- 


gages himself to Felicia. Knowing that he 
cannot afford to marry and doubting his 
ability or inclination for hard work, Maurice 
wishes the engagement kept secret and Feli- 
cia consents. 

When Maurice returns to London he finds 
an array of unpaid bills awaiting him and 
begins to feel that he has been too precipi- 
tate. He renews his visits to Lady Angela, 
finally writes to Felicia to set her free and 
almost at the same moment finds himself as 
good as engaged to Lady Angela. 

In the meantime Geoffrey Daunt has dis- 
covered that he too loves Felicia and goes to 
see her to try his luck. Felicia, in refusing 
him, tells him the whole story of her love 
for Maurice and their broken engagement. 
Geoffrey returns to London and has an inter- 
view with Maurice in which he offers to pay 
his debts and settle enough money on him 
from his own limited income to enable him 
to marry. Maurice at once accepts this offer 
and then casts about in his mind for some 
presentable excuse to be offered to Lady 
Angela. Desirous of justifying himself, even 
at the expense of truth, he writes thus to her: 
“It is Geoffrey . . who has removed 
the obstacle of poverty that stood between 
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-— . He loves her and has made her 
happiness his object, and I am necessary to 
her happiness—perhaps to her very life. 
Geoffrey tells me that she seems to him 
almost dying. I never dreamed she cared 
so much. I am ashamed, bitterly ashamed. 
I am cured of triviality forever.”’ 

Felicia and Maurice marry and settle in a 
small flat in Chelsea, where Lady Angela 
visits them. Knowing Maurice as she does, 
she has her suspicions as to the truth of his 
letter to her and, with her capacity for self- 
deception, she persuades herself that she is 
desirous of being a true friend to Felicia 
when her real feeling is that of the hatred 
which the supplanted woman feels toward 
her successful rival. 

Conscious of Felicia’s distrust of her, Lady 
Angela enters upon a course of conduct 
which ends in her showing Felicia Maurice’s 
farewell letter to her. Maurice is absent at 
the time, and Felicia, all affection for him 
killed, returns to her father’s house, leaving 
a note for Maurice in which she tells him of 
her interview with Lady Angela, her knowl- 
edge of his weakness, her contempt for him, 
and also of the fact, of which she has just 
become conscious, that she loves Geoffrey. 
She concludes by saying she will never see 
him again. 

Geoffrey soon follows her to the country, 
having seen Mr. Merrick in London and 
learned the state of affairs from him. To 
him Felicia tells the whole story, including 
the fact of her love for him and her resolution 
never to see Maurice again, but Geoffrey im- 
plores her to return to London, destroy her 
letter before Maurice finds it, and continue to 
live with him, representing to her Maurice’s 
need of her. Reluctantly she consents, and 
the two start at once for London, arriving at 
the flat to find Maurice lying in his dressing- 
room, her letter open on the table beside him 
and a bullet in his heart. 

As may be seen, the plot of the story—the 
sacrifice made by the strong lover for the 
happiness of the weak one, his friend—is one 
that has been used many times. Nor has - 
Miss Sedgwick redeemed its conventionality 
by any originality of treatment, though she 
has tried to supply this by an affectation of 
style which frequently imposes upon undis- 
criminating readers. One of these affecta- 
tions is the use of adjectives in groups of 
three. ‘‘She looks like a soulless sylvan 
creature; mocking, elusive, alluring.” ‘‘‘I’ve 
read a little volume of his somewhere; slight, 
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but sensitive, subtle, ironic.’’’ In her fond- 
ness for what sounds well, the author occa- 
sionally loses sight of the sense of her sen- 
tence. It is hard to imagine a hand which is 
‘thick but delicate,’’ or a look ‘‘indifferent, 
but keenly observant.’’ 

It is apparent that the author is one of 
those who admire Henry James and follow, 
in a more or less clumsy way, his tendency 
to analysis, entirely overlooking his greatest 
merit, his comprehension of the nice shades 
of meaning in words. All through the book 
runs a constant and elaborate attempt to 
analyze the emotions and thoughts of the 
characters, to enable the reader to get inside 
of them, as it were, and it is in this attempt 
that Miss Sedgwick allows herself to fall into 
that meretricious style which finds its reward 
at the hands of those who, confounding sound 
with sense, will declare her ‘‘so clever.” 

The great merit of the book lies in the skill 
with which Lady Angela is drawn. In her 
Miss Sedgwick depicts with no small ability 
the woman common to all grades of society, 
she who looks upon things not as they are, 
but as she wishes them to be. To such a 
woman life is one long delusion, for she goes 
through it putting her own construction 
upon events, her own interpretation upon 
character; and generally, as in Lady An- 
gela’s case, contriving to blind herself com- 
pletely to her own motives, continuing in 
this state of illusion until, perhaps, some 
tremendous shock reveals her to herself, 
stripped of all disguise. 

In the beginning of the book Lady An- 
gela’s attitude is indicated thus: ‘‘ Wherever 
I go, I confess I try to do something. I 
want to help people. What else is there to 
live for?’’ And she believes this, though her 
feeling for Felicia, from the time of their first 
meeting, is that of the jealous woman toward 
the girl who, she feels instinctively, is des- 
tined to supplant her in the heart of the man 
whom she loves. After Felicia’s marriage 
Lady Angela’s one desire is to wound her as 
often as possible, but it is all done under 
pretense of offering sympathy or friendship. 
Mr. Merrick has published an article on 
‘“*Credulity’’ which is both trite and shallow, 
and Felicia is a good deal mortified by it. 
Lady Angela calls on her and sympathizes. 
‘**Ves,’—Angelasmiledtendercomprehension 
upon her,—‘I do understand. Only I don’t 
feel quite as Maurice and you do about it. 
I don’t feel it either so grotesque or so pain- 


ful. . . . It’s a thing to smile over, not 
a thing to be distressed about.’”’ 

When Lady Angela goes to Felicia with 
the letter in her pocket which is intended to 
ruin her happiness, she still keeps up the 
delusion that she is only “through very 
pity, wounding with the sharp, necessary 
truth; . . . saving Felicia froma falsity 
that must corrode her life. A pitiful, relent- 
less angel. She saw the sword, the wings, 
white, strong, rustling [again the three ad- 
jectives], the splendid impassivity of the 
face.’”” She is summoned by Felicia to re- 
tract certain remarks which she has made on 
the subject of Geoffrey Daunt’s friendship, 
and for one moment Lady Angela has a 
glimpse of herself as she really is and dimly 
perceives a way of reinstating herself wion 
her conscience ‘‘either by some retractatith 
or by withholding from Felicia the ultimate 
humiliations she could inflict upon her. . . . 
But so to turn would be to own herself 
abased; to see herself in the mud; and 
Angela could not for long see herself in the 
mud.’’ She has too long been accustomed 
to regard herself and her actions in a light 
as favorable as false and the habit of mental 
sincerity is gone. She rejects the idea which 
might have proved her salvation and goes 
to Felicia, blinded by her own egotism to the 
fact that the destruction of her rival’s happi- 
mess is her one aim. ‘She approached 
Felicia, putting out her hand to her. 

*** And you know—dear—dear child—how 
I pity you. Ah—let this pity, this mutual 
agony, unite us. Can we not under- 
stand—and kiss each other—like sisters?’ 
—— It was beautiful, what she said, and 
she must look beautiful, leaning in white- 
ness, with her outstretched hand, the tears 
of her deeper sorrow upon her face, toward 
this fallen comrade. 

“|. . Felicia started to her feet. 
Staring, white, shuddering, she looked at the 
other woman. 

“Don’t touch me. Go away— 
you are horrible,’ she said. ‘You fill me 
with horror.’ 

‘“‘Angela had retreated from her, and, 
while they looked at each other across the 
room, a strange struggle and change showed 
itself in her face. . . . She felt herself 
evil. She felt herself horrible.’ 

Thus she disappears from the book. She 
had rejected her opportunity, her downfall 
was complete. Mary K. Ford. 
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Glimpses of New Books 








Essays 

Compromises. By Agnes Repplier. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, 1904. $1.10 net. 

Miss Repplier’slatest book, ‘‘Compromises,”’’ will 
give deep pleasure to the many lovers of her wise 
and sparkling essays. The themes are most 
varied and a mood can scarcely be imagined that 
would not find satisfaction in some one of these 
entertaining essays. “The Luxury of Conversa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Marriage in Fiction,’ “Our Belief in 
Books,” ‘‘The Tourist,” ‘‘A Quaker Diary’— 
these chapters and all the others will be found 
full of humorand quotable wisdom. A delightful 
bit of satire appears in the chapter ‘‘ Our Belief in 
Books.” The author characterizes our American 
circulating library as ‘‘a system which enables us 
to put in a request for Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ 
and draw out the Rev. W. Profeit’s ‘Creation of 
Matter’; to put in a request for ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter’ and draw out ‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.’ It is evident that reading, con- 
ducted on this basis, is as sure a path to cultiva- 
tion as a roulette table to wealth. . . . It 
expresses that unshaken belief which is the gospel 
of the librarian—namely, that the number of the 
books taken from his shelves within a given time 
has something to do with the educational ef- 
ficiency of his library.” 

That Sweet Story of Old. A Life of Christ for the Young. B 
Margaret E. Sangster. Fleming H. Revell Co., New Yor 
and Chicago, 1904. $1.25. 

This little book does not “introduce every 
event in the story of Jesus nor repeat all His 
words.”’ It is intended as a companion to the 
New Testament, especially for mothers and 
children to read together. On the whole it 

resents a strong and attractive view of the life of 

Sone. One is quite content to have children get 

as sane an idea of miracles as the author presents 

in the chapter on ‘“‘The Temptation.” ‘‘Christ 
never once wrought a miracle for his individual 
need or comfort, or for anything connected with 

self. Notice this too, that Jesus never wrought a 

miracle in direct opposition to the laws of nature. 

Dead stones cannot be made into living bread. 

Jesus sometimes hastened law, but He never 

violated it.”” It is to be regretted, however, that 

in this same chapter children should be presented 
with an anthropomorphic idea of ‘‘ Satan.” 
Religious 

The Little Book of Life after Death. From the German of 
Gustav Theodor Fechner. Translated by Mary E. 
Wadsworth. With an Introduction by Prof. William 
James. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The publication of this work is opportune, for 
Professor Haeckel hasrecently criticised Fechner’s 
views of eternal life in his ‘‘ The Wonders of Life.’’ 
He says: ‘‘ Fechner goes so far as to ascribe con- 
sciousness to the whole universe and every single 
body in it, and regards individual organisms 
merely as parts of one vast universal organism. 
His system is, therefore, panpsychistic, and, at 
the same time, pantheistic, as he somewhat 
mystically connects the idea of a conscious God 


with that of a living universe.’’ This is a fair 
criticism and will enable the reader to foresee 
what he will meet with in this small volume. 

It is not for the value of the doctrine set forth 
that we recommend the book to the reader. Life 
after death cannot yet be demonstrated, apart 
from Revelation, with the certainty of a proposi- 
tion in Euclid. It is rather for the beauty of the 
thoughts and expressions, the hope and brigth- 
ness afforded to the contemplation of life; and, 
above all, as an example of the conclusions as to 
the persistence of our life after death which a 
physicist and psychologist of wonderful ability 
and world-wide eminence found to be consistent 
with his science. 

The introduction is a very able, concise and 
instructive conspectus of Fechner’s work and 
philosophy. 


Fiction 
The Castle Comedy. By Thompson Buchanan. [Illustrated 
and decorated by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Harper & 

Brothers, New York, 1904. $2.00 net. 

“The Castle Comedy,” with its luxurious mar- 
gins, dainty coloring and artistic illustration, isa 
book toresttheeye. Asforthe story, it will afford 
an hour’s pleasant reading. It is the old story of 
love overcoming all obstacles, but it has the 
artist’s touch and is vivacious from cover to cover. 


The Light of the Star: A novel. By Hamlin Garland. Harper 

& Brothers, 1904, New York. 

If we must wait for the stage to be whole- 
somely illuminated by ‘‘The Light of the Star” 
we may never have an opportunity to witness the 
reconstructed drama. It is scarcely credible 
that this—one of the weakest of purpose novels— 
has been written by Hamlin Garland. It is a 
severe strain upon his literary reputation. 


The Old Family Doctor. By Henry C. Brainerd, M.D. 

The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $1.00. 

It is not only in the land of ‘‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush” that we can find self-sacrificing and lov- 
able characters among the members of the 
medical profession scattered in rural towns and 
villages. Dr. Brainerd has drawn a very charm- 
ing picture of one such, a personage still to be 
found in many country districts of America, not 
only the healer, but the genial friend, the con- 
fidant and ‘‘fatherconfessor’’ of his patients, 
This little volume is well worth reading, not only 
for the story, although that is a worthy one, but 
for the excellent way in which it is told. 


The Lady of Loyalty House. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50. 

Justin Huntly McCarthy has gone to Crom- 
wellian times for the historical novel, ’‘The Lady 
of Loyalty House.” In the absence of all able- 
bodied retainers, who have gone to fight for King 
Charles, the young chatelaine of Harby House 
determines to defend it with a few old and weak 
servants against a body of troops sent by Crom- 
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well to take possession. She gains, however, 
the assistance of a chance visitor to the village, 
in the person of an adventurer who has been 
actor, pirate and what else he only knows. The 
little garrison is successful, and she even gets 
possession of the person of the commanding offi- 
cer of the Cromwellian besiegers, who turns out 
to be her own cousin. This young gentleman 
is modeled upon the lines of Markham Everard, 
of Scott’s ‘“‘Woodstock,” rather too plainly. 
Love steps in, and there are complications ga- 
lore, for the adventurer also loves. However, 
all turns out as it should. 

It is impossible to rate the book very highly, 
for, although there is much that is commendable 
in the working out of the central idea of the clash 
between royalist and parliamentarian proclivi- 
ties in members of the same family, there is much 
also that is very prosaic and commonplace. 
Whether the idea hits the point or not, a sus- 
picion will arise in the reader’s mind that the 
novel is the plot of a drama filled out. Take 
away the descriptive parts and you have the play 
ready for staging. The result of the combina- 
tion is ‘‘patchwork.”’ 


Kin O’Ktaadn. By Holman F. Day. Small, Maynard & 
. Boston, 1904. $1.00 net. 

The author has produced a genuine Maine at- 
mosphere. The prose introductions to his dia- 
lect poems are unique and natural, while the 
verses are pictures of rural and village life which 
will appeal, not only to those who look lovingly 
back upon the old Maine homestead, but also 
to the multitudes who have found the Pine Tree 
State the most refreshing of summer camping 
grounds. 


Beverly of Graustark. By George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, 

Mead & Co., New York. $1.50. 

This story of an imaginary kingdom has all 
the ingredients of a popular success, and is at the 
same time a connotation upon popular taste. 
Placed beside any of the great romantic fiction 
it shows its weakness at a glance. Even com- 
pared to the work of Anthony Hope or Stanley 
J. Weyman, it is found to be rather thin. It 
will, nevertheless, have a strong appeal, es- 
pecially to young ladies who like romance of the 
more obvious and happy-ending sort. More- 
over, its touch of Americanism is not without 
its value. 


A Chicago Princess. By Robert Barr. Frederick A. Stokes 
-- New York, 

This story of an American girl who pushes 
her love for titles to the degree of wishing to 
hobnob with kings and emperors is about as 
unconvincing a tale as could be imagined. Its 
plot is suggestive of comic opera; if American 
character is as Mr. Barr depicts it in this book, 
then we are a poor lot, indeed. Its interest 
centers about a young lady who slaps the face 
of the Emperor of Corea, who retaliates by at- 
tempting to make the lady his wife. There is 
a hair-breadth escape and other adventures 
which to properly appreciate one must read the 
book. 


The —_ of Fear. By Elia_W. Peattie. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 75 cents. 
This is a collection of ghostly stories first 
issued in 1898. The tales are remarkably well 


conceived and told, and will be prized by all 
lovers of the ‘‘uncanny.’”’ Only, do not read 
them just before bedtime, if you are in the 
habit of dreaming. 


The World Destroyer. By Horace Mann. The Lucas-Lin- 
coln Co., Washington, D.C. $1.00. 

It is scarcely to be expected that every book 
should have its mission as ‘‘every bullet has its 
billet.” Probably ‘‘The World Destroyer” 
is one of the books without a purpose, seeing 
that it is but the ravings of a man who thinks 
the whole world wrong and himself the one 
endued with power to put it right. Possibly, 
however, the author desired to give us a night- 
mare. If so, the same result can be more pleas- 
antly attained by a seductive ‘‘Welsh rabbit” 
and a bottle of porter following a doleful tragedy 
at the theater. 


Modern Arms and a Feudal Throne. By T. Milner Harrison. 

R. F. Fenno, New York. $1.50. 

The surface of the globe with its many centuries 
of history has more than once proved insufficient 
for the daring genius of the romancer. Mr. 
Harrison has found it so, and has taken us to 
the interior of the earth. There, in continents 
and seas reached only by dropping through 
holes situated somewhere in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, English and Spanish monarchies 
carry on the feuds of Elizabethan times by Eliza- 
bethan methods. The visitors who, involun- 
tarily, reached these regions in 1891 carried 
with them the weapons of modern warfare, and 
as they were English, fought against the Span- 
iards. The slaughter around Port. Arthur is as 
nothing compared with what took place in the 
unexplored world. There is a love story, of 
course, but it loses its interest before the slaugh- 
ter. It is really a belief to get the venturesome 
travelers back again on the surface. 


a oy af Sone Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, Page & 
’ ew ork, 

This charming little book is crammed with the 
spirit of the out-of-door world. Almost every 
page is permeated with a breath of the trees and 
glimpses of the birds. Its scene is laid in the 
ee ner er region, which Mrs. Porter ought to 
know perfectly. As for the story, it concerns a 
young Irish lad and his duties as timber guard. 
It is a trifle ‘sugary ”’ for grown-ups, but it should 
prove an admirable book for young boys and 
girls. 


When the Tide Comes In. By Lucy Meacham Thurston. 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. Little, Brown & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Although this is primarily a love story, Mrs. 
Thurston has introduced to us a stirring political 
campaign, and has touched upon some of the 
labor conditions, as they exist to-day, with a 
knowing hand. 

Page Nottoway, the beautiful and only 
daughter of indulgent parents, presents a many- 
sided character, attractive, positive and self- 
reliant, yet essentially feminine and at times 
irresponsible. The love element, as it centers 
around this girl of Virginia, is the key-note struck 
by the author, but the other characters in the 
book add strength and interest—Betty Carroll 
and her struggle against discouragement and 
despair as they point their finger at her home; 
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the awakening of the woman in Marian Warner 
when love ‘‘ breathes into her a soul’’; the manly 
yom judge and his battle against the curse of 
eredity. All these are as marginal sketches to 
the main picture, which is, on the whole, dainty, 
pleasing and unaffected. 
The half dozen illustrations by Ch. Grunwald 
add materially to the pleasure of the text. 


The Boy and the Outlaw. By Thos. J. L. McManus. 

Grafton Press, New York. $1.51. 

In “The Boy and the Outlaw” we feel the 
author has put all his eggs into one basket, for 
we have material enough for a dozen short 
stories, but strung together as the events are, with 
so little connection, we finish the book without 
the slightest idea of what the plot really is. It 
is a book without a motif and without a climax 
worthy the name. The scene is laid at and about 
Harper’s Ferry at the time of John Brown’s raid, 
but the historic element is of slight consequence, 
the book’s chief claim to notice lying in some 
really good character sketches, which, by judi- 
cious separating from the main text, make, in 
several instances, clever studies with good local 
color and interest. 


The 


Biography 
Charles Brockden Brown. A Study of Early American 

Fiction. By Martin Samuel Vilas. Free Press Associa- 

tion, Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. Vilas has given us an exhaustive study of 
the work of Charles Brockden Brown, and his 
criticism is in the main sound and impartial. It 
is not likely that popular interest will ever be 
renewed in the morbid and sentimental fiction of 
Brown, but it is well that the student of American 
literature should be able to learn somewhat about 
the work of one who has been called the first really 
professional American man of letters. We feel 
inclined to take issue with Mr. Vilas upon his 
statement that Brockden Brown “deserves the 
place of first American novelist and romancer.’”’ 
Although Brown’s novels locate their plots in 
America, they are not American in the sense that 
Cooper’s tales and Hawthorne’s ‘“‘Scarlet Letter’ 
are. They are only echoes of Old World con- 
ditions, and would be just the same if located in 
Ruritania. 


Science 
Cranio-Muscular Origins of Brain and Mind. By Philip H. 

Erbés. Promethean Publisher, Chicago, 

Mr. Philip H. Erbés sets out in this volume to 
demonstrate the following proposition: ‘‘The 
cerebral mass owes its location and subsequent 
expansion, moreover, in a measure mind owes its 
character, primarily to the action of the muscles 
attached to and lying upon its peripheral covering, 
the skull; these same muscles thereafter, through 
— a cerebral vasomotor control, act in the 
nature of keys for calling the evolved dependent 
brain areas into play, singly and en masse.” 

Mr. Erbés repudiates the claims of phrenology, 
saying that ‘‘to suppose that we can determine 
the particular phases and memories of mind from 
the exterior oe of an area, is folly,”” but he 
retains the terms of Gall and his localization of 
brain functions in particular brain-areas. The 
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discussion is, as may be supposed from the terms 
of the proposition, evolutionary from the ma- 
terialistic standpoint, but it is quite fair in its 
statements. The arguments are specious, al- 
though not convincing. As the science of 
psychology is in what may be called its infancy, 
it is right that Mr Erbés should place his con- 
tention before psychologists and ask for consider- 
ation. There are, however, several points which 
must be submitted to comparative anatomists, 
and which will necessitate a series of investiga- 
tions through the whole range of vertebrates 
with the special point of Mr. Erbés’ proposition 
in view. The point of the location of the 
cerebral mass being due to muscular action is, to 
say the least, well worth investigation. 


Miscellaneous 


Two in a Zoo. By Curtis Dunham and Oliver Herford. 
With illustrations by Oliver Herford. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, 1904. 

In the first chapter of ‘‘Two in a Zoo”’ “The 
Roar of the Jungle’’ is heard, but there are softer 
cries until at last there comes the call of human 
heart to human heart. The book is beautifull 

rinted and illustrated and holds a charm bot 
or children and for grown-ups who are wise 
enough to remain childlike. 


Being Done Good: Comments on the Advance Made by 
Medical Science during the Past 5500 Years in the Treat- 
ment of Rheumatism. By Baward B. Lent. The 
Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1904. $1.25 net. 

It only remains for ‘‘Being Done Good” to be 
itself advertised as a panacea for the disease 
which is the cause of its appearance. The 
author modestly claims that its writing and 
= afforded a diversion from rheumatic 

inks, but the rheumatic reading public may yet 
arise with a voluntary testimonial and a com- 

osite photograph of ‘‘ Before and After Taking.” 

f the vigorous vibration of the diaphragm such 
as only a hearty laugh produces ever comes to 
rival the pills and batteries and thought-waves of 
the regular and irregular practitioners, this vol- 
ume will leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of pleasant and permanent relief. 


Musings and Pastels. By Bert Finck. John P. Morton & 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
We have here a collection of various common- 
place prose utterances, aphorisms and dialogues 
as curious as the title. 


Stories of Discovery Told by Discoverers and Stories of Ad- 
venture Told by Adventurers. Collected and edited by 
Edward Everett Hale. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1904. 
New illustrated editions. $1.25 each. 

Edward Everett Hale, in his new edition of 
“Stories of Discovery’’and ‘‘Stories of Ad- 
venture,’’ has made these entertaining volumes 
still more attractive by a series of portraits and 
pictures reproduced from illustrations in early 
editions of voyages and biographies. They can 
now serve better than ever to meet the original 

urpose of the author—to make boys and girls 

a for the best in literature and to teach 
them how to use for themselves the treasures at 
hand in public libraries. 
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Among the April Magazines 








What a Hotel Ought to Be 


There is a rare and forgotten anecdote bearing 
on all that follows. In the olden times, when 
folks journeyed by foot along the great post-roads 
oftener than by other means of locomotion, an 
aged and weary couple sat down beside a not very 
cheerful milestone, and communed after this 
manner: The old lady expressed her fatigue by 
wishing herself in heaven. ‘‘Ah, but I wish I 
were at the tavern,” sighed the philosopher beside 
her. ‘‘ You rogue,” she cried, ‘‘you always want 
to be in the best place.:’ 

It would not be fair to expect the modern 
tavern to compete with heaven, by any shelter 
or provender it has to offer. But the modern 
tavern ought to compete with as many of the 
home felicities the traveler has turned his back 
uponasmaybe. Thisis the need of the traveling 

ublic. I will not go so far as to say that there 
is not an entirely satisfactory tavern in the city 
of New York as I recently heard declared by a 
woman of society, who, I fear, alluded more to 
clientéle than to management or architecture; 
but the managers of hotels, and the architects, 
have important things to learn. 

If we compare modern taverns with their prede- 
cessors of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, we should say that the modern ones are 
perfect. Washington Irving, a great connoisseur, 
said in 1857 of the St. Nicholas Hotel, then new, 
which used to stand on Broadway in the neigh- 
borhood of Broome Street, and had a most fas- 
cinating painting of the patron saint of New 
Amsterdam in the act of descending a chimney, 
artfully let into a great panel on the stairway, 
that it ‘‘beat anything in the way of a hotel’’ he 
had ever seen. Charles Dickens was also won- 
derfully impressed with the Tremont House of 
Boston in the early forties. What — them, 
however, was the beginning of that hotel magnifi- 
cence which surfeits us to-day. We long for less 
magnificence and gilt and for more comfort, 
homeliness and good taste.—Joy Wheeler Dow in 
April ‘‘World’s Work.” 


The Astor Fortune 


Indeed, the Astor properties now increase as 
never before. Land values in the last five years 
have jumped fifty and one hundred per cent. 
The forces already described have been especially 
marked since 1900. The city’s population grows 
at the rate of 100,000 a year. In many sections 
New York has been largely reconstructed; new 
headquarters of retail trade and business have 
developed; public improvements initiated since 
then—tunnels, bridges, subways, railroad termi- 
nals—aggregate in cost not far from $300,000,000. 
There has been a general movement of corpora- 
tions toward New York; practically all the newly 
organized combinations, for example, have lo- 
cated there. When John Jacob died, in 1890, his 
estate, inherited by William Waldorf, was esti- 
mated at $150,000,000. If it were worth that 


then, it is worth $300,000,000 now. The estate 
of William Astor, who died in 1892, inherited by 
the present John Jacob, was generally placed at 
about $65,000,000. If that were an accurate 
figure, it must now aggregate at least $100,000,- 
ooo. The combined Astor fortune thus increases 
with accelerated momentum. In fifteen or 
twenty years, at the present rate of progress, it 
will have reached the billion mark. And then’it 
will go on even faster, until the ordinary mind is 
appalled at the portentous figures. We have 
seen that the $2,000,000 invested by John Jacob 
has multiplied at least two panne rf times in one 
hundred years. If the same rate be maintained 
for another century, the Astor fortune will attain 
the unimaginable total of eighty billions. We 
stand aghast at such a possibility; but not more 
so than would have John Jacob’s contemporaries 
had they foreseen the present reality. In 1830 
John Jacob Astor was the only man in New York 
who was worth a million dollars—-Hendrick J. 
Burton in the April ‘‘McClure’s.”’ 


What Herculaneum Offers to Archeology 


Among the famous sites where the treasures of 
ancient Greek civilization, its art and literature, 
are to be found, none equals that of Herculaneum 
for the promise it holds out to the modern ex- 
cavator. There is no exaggeration in this state- 
ment. Even Athens, Olympia, and Delphi have 
not yielded what, in the slight and more tentative 
excavations of the eighteenth century, that one 
small city, covered by the eruption of Vesuvius 
in the year 79 A.D., has already given to the world. 
I further maintain in all sobriety that, if we ignore 
for the moment the Elgin marbles as regards 
Athens, the Hermes of Praxiteles as regards 
Olympia, and the Bronze Charioteer found at 
Delphi, one single villa excavated in the time of 
Carlo III., from 1750 to 1760, at Herculaneum, 
has yielded more remarkable and yenuine treas- 
ures of Greek art, especially of bronzes and of 
Greek literature in legible papyri—allin the most 
perfect state of preservation—than the grand ex- 
cavations of any one of the three famous centres 
of ancient life which I have just mentioned have 
brought to light. Moreover, the ground-plans of 
that villa, which the Italian archzologist De Petra 
has published, together with the Spanish diary 
of the finds, show that even this villa, covered up 
after it had been excavated, had not been com- 
pletely disclosed, and that a considerable portion 
still waits to yield up its treasures. 

I am far from meaning that Herculaneum con- 
tained more treasures to be.—Charles Waldstein, 
Ph.D., L.H.D., in April ‘‘ Harper’s.”’ 


President’s Rapid Reading 
I have no record of the President’s recent read- 
ing, but it is not a secret that he is “‘keeping up 
the pace.’”’ Some of my friends are still ‘“‘reading 
at”’ Morley’s three thick volumes of Gladstone’s 
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** Life.” 
sarge gm gaining, I am told not only a fresh, 


The President of course, read them 


ut a much more favorable view of the great 
leader, whom he confessed he had hitherto failed 
to understand. A publisher not long ago told 
me that Mr. Roosevelt seemed to have his eye 
on the authors of their house, and now and then 
a private letter, full of appreciation, would pass 
through the publisher’s hands on the way to an 
author. In the thick of the campaign of 1904 
I happen to know that he re-read all of Macaulay’s 
“History of England,’’ all of Rhodes’s ‘‘ History 
of the United States’’ and Dickens’s ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.”’ 

The other afternoon he was handed a new book 
—a not very long dissertation on a matter of cur- 
rent interest. That evening he entertained a 
number of guests at dinner, and later there was a 
musical party at the White House, at which he 
was present. At luncheon, the next day, the 

iver said to him: ‘‘Mr. President, of course you 
ave not had time to look at that book.’’ ‘‘Oh, 
es,’ said the President, ‘‘I have read it.’’ 
hereupon he proved that he had done so by his 
criticism of the work. One day, lately, a k 
of short stories was sent to him; almost by return 
mail came a letter thanking the sender and saying 
he had already enjoyed the stories greatly in 
serial publication. 

‘‘How does he manage to doit?” All I know 
about this is that, in the first place, he has by 
nature or practice the faculty of extremely rapid 
reading. There are some men of letters and 
‘‘general readers’’ who never have been able to 
acquire this art. Others can take in paragraphs 
or pages well-nigh at a glance. The President 
must be one of these photographic readers, who 
take almost instantly the impression of a whole 
paragraph or nearly a whole page, the eye run- 
ning along the line with lightning-like rapidity, 
and leaping to the more important phrases as 
by instinct. I have known the following to 
occur: A Congressman makes a_ statement 
to him and hands him a typewritten paper. 
Almost immediately the President hands it back 
to him; whereupon the Congressman says depre- 
catingly: ‘“‘Mr. President, may I not leave this 
paper with you? I am anxious that you should 
readit.’’ ‘But,’ answers the President, ‘‘I have 
read it; you can examine me in it, if you wish.” 
—From ‘President Roosevelt as a Reader,’’ in 
the April ‘‘Century.” 


Huneker on Bernard Shaw 


Shaw is amusing—and this fact is worth a 
wilderness of theories. That he is being taken 
seriously throughout the length and breadth of 
the land is something not to be disputed; his 
vogue is enormous, and it rejoices the hearts of 
his friends. Shaw is a serious fellow. I have 
always asserted that his play-writing is only a 
more facile mode of reaching the public, denied 
him as a critic, immoralist, novelist, tractarian 
and politician. But please do not commit the 
mistake of those earnest Tolstoyians who accept 
as holy prophecy the maunderings of that very 
old genius. Many young and fervent persons, 
who seldom cross the sill of a playhouse door, 
write ecstatically of Shaw, the Eeopatie. when 
they mean Shaw, the essayist, or Shaw, the man 
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of revolutionary ideas. Pray do not confound 
thetwomen. When Shaw the writer of comedies 
closely adheres to the conventional dramatic 
form, he is successful, though in no wise remark- 
able. As he seldom does this after the first act 
of any one of his plays, the remaining acts taper 
off into mere discussions, interesting at times— 
but not in the least dramatic. With inverted wit 
and wisdom he pelts the ears of his spectators so 
as to cover up the thinness of his dramatic mate- 
rial; just as does Richard Wagner, whose librettos 
are never so silly, ridiculous and dramatically in- 
adequate as when they are plastered with raw 
philosophy and framed in the most golden, gor- 
geous music of that wonderful composer. All 
this to show you that while we admire Shaw, feel 
his immense charm, enjoy the workings of his 
subtle intellect, we should not be blind to the 
very patent fact that his plays are only an excuse 
—the play is not the thing, but Saint Bernard is. 
—From ‘‘The Metropolitan Magazine” for April. 


Henry James 


If any career can be called happy before it is 
closed, that of Mr. Henry James may certainly be 
so called. It has been quite free from any kind of 
mistake; there is probably nothing in it he would 
change if he could—for though he has more or less 
slightly revised two or three of his early books, 
the need of doing so would not have occurred to 
any one whose record was not so satisfactory on 
the whole as to make it seem to him worth while 
to add a touch or two and make it quite as he 
would haveit. It has been, in a very special way 
and to a very marked degree, an honorable 
career. He has scrupulously followed his ideal. 
Neither necessity nor opportunity has prevented 
him from doing, apparently, just what he wanted. 
He has never, at any rate, yielded to the tempta- 
tion to give the public what it wanted. The re- 
wards of so doing are very great. Most writers 
in belittling them would be justly suspected of 
affectation. They include, for example, the 
pleasure of being read, and this is a pleasure 
usually so difficult to forego when it is attainable 
that Mr. James’s indifference to it is striking. 
And—what is still more striking—he has never 
—he has never, “‘saved for his next book.’’ Ofhis 
special order of talent, fecundity is not what one 
would naturally have predicted, and though he has 
abundantly demonstrated his possession of it, he 
must have long given us his best before he could 
have been at all sure that he could count on 
matching his best indefinitely. Into the frame 
of every book he packed, not only the substance 
called for by the subject, but a substance as 
remarkable for containing all he could himself 
bring to it as for compression. At least, if his 
substance has sometimes been thin, it has al- 
ways been considered; however fine-spun its 
texture, it has always been composed of thought. 
And his expression, tenuous as it may sometimes 
appear, is (especially indeed, when its tenuity is 
greatest) so often dependent for its comprehen- 
sion on what it suggests rather than on what it 
states as to compel the inference that it is in- 
complete expression, after all, of the amount of 
thought behind it —W. C. Brownell in the April 
‘‘ Atlantic.” 
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Open *¥ *f Questions 








1113. Kindly advise the writer regarding a 
course of study or reading for a ladies’ club to 


take up. 
Cora D. Farrar, South Manchester, Conn. 


[The best course to follow is one which will 
make good use cf books accessible to the 
club members, and the selection of topics 
should be made by a committee of the club, 
who will assign parts suitable to the capacity 
of the members. If entertainment at each 
meeting be the main object desired, good 
essays and short stories might be selected, as 
Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on Burns,’’ with a few of 
Burns’s poems and songs. If home reading 
be desirable, then map out a course and have 
original essays read on the topics selected, 
with short poems or selections from the 
writers. As an example of what a woman’s 
club can do, we give below the initial pro- 
gram of a club that has now been flourishing 
seventeen years. Later programs did not 
cover quite so much ground, but followed 
the same general plan, reducing the essays to 
two at each meeting: History of the Chinese; 
Confucius and his teachings; history of 
Egypt; language and literature; architec- 
ture; religion, art and monuments, modern 
Egypt; history of India; Rig Veda, Brah- 
minism; Buddha and his teachings, history 
of Buddhism; the Tripitaka; modern Hin- 
duism, Hindu art, the British in India.] 

1114. Some months ago I heard a poem read, 
‘‘Cupid as a Guest.” The first few lines are 
“Twas at the solemn midnight hour, 

When silence reigned with awful power.” 
This was said to be a translation from the Greek, 
and I have searched in vain. Will you publish 
the poem? 
WALLACE Suarp, Chicago, Il. 

[We do not find this in any index accessible 
to us.]} 

1115. I would like to ask if Charles Dickens 
and his wife were not divorced, or, at least, did 
they not live apart? I made this assertion in a 
company of several and no one seemed to have 
heard of it. If he was separated from his wife 
will you please tell me the authority for the asser- 
tion and the ground of the separation. Did he 
not have a daughter named Mai, who took her 
father’s part? 

Jessie Ray Wittutams, Morganfield, Ky. 


[Marzial’s “ Life of Dickens,’’ 1887, has this 
to say of the separation, for it was not divorce: 
‘‘ After living together for twenty years these 
two went their several ways, in May, 1858. 


Dickens allowed his wife £600 a year and 
the eldest son went to live with her. The 
other children and their aunt, Miss Hogarth, 
remained with Dickens himself.’’ Dickens 
himself wrote, prior to the separation, of his 
unhappy relations with his wife: ‘‘It is not 
only that she makes me uneasy and unhap- 
py, but that I make her so, too, and much 
more so.’’ After the separation he wrote 
her occasionally but never saw her. With- 
out discussing the question of the separation, 
his daughter, Mamie .Dickens, wrote very 
tenderly of her father in a small volume 
which was in publication at the time of her 
death, in 1897. ‘‘I have been spoken of as 
my father’s favorite daughter,’’ she says. 
“If he had a favorite daughter, and I hope 
and believe the one was as dear to him as the 
other, my dear sister must claim the honor. 
I say this ungrudgingly.’”’ ‘‘My Father as I 
Recall Him,”’ by Mamie Dickens, 1897.] 


I would be glad if you would publish 
“Oh, why 


1116. 
the poem the first line of which is 
should the spirit of mortal be proud?”’ 

R. E. DuvALt, Stevenson, Ala. 

[The poem requested is “‘Mortality,’’ by 
William Knox. It can be found in any gen- 


eral collection of poetry.] 


ANSWERS BY CORRESPONDENTS. 


1102. Willit be very carping to ask youif you 
did not by some mischance wrongly quote the 
ending lines of Moore’s ‘‘ Farewell’? In my copy 
they run: 

“You we | break, you may shatter the vase if you 
will, 


But pn Ea of the roses will cling round it 
still.” 
E. G. Beprorp, Prescott, Ariz. 
[We prefer the Arizona reading, as it agrees 
best with our recollection of the lines. We 
gave it erroneously as it was given in Dana’s 
“‘Household Book of Poetry,” but the best 
that accessible copies of Moore will do is to 
give the following: 
““You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still.” 
We prefer clinging to hanging, any day.] 
1070. Acknowledgment should have been 
made of a copy of ‘‘O were you ne’era schoolboy,” 
sent by Emma A. Smith, Dos Palos, Cal. 
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